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ABSTIlACT 

Intended to supplement secondary level world history 
courses, this booklet will halp students understand the history ol 
5-"d need for rules and laws. There are five units. In the first unit, 
students examine evidence from anthropology and archaeologv which 
show how rules developed in prehistoric cultures. The second unit 
deals with the Code of Hanmursbi and helps students understand 
Mesopotaaian ideas about justice and law, Justice and making ruif 
work are the major topics of unit 3. Students learn how the Greeks 
kept their "an eye for an eys" concept of justice fros becoming an 
escuse for endless killing. The fourth unit treate legal processes. 
BKamined are the ways of enforcing and making judgments under the lew 
in England during the Middle Ages. The need for authority is the 
focus of the concluding unit, which contains stories set in 14th 
century Renaissance in Italy. Students are involved in many different 
kinds of activities. For example, they analyse case studies, read and 
discuss fictional short stories, study time lines, give brief oral 
reports^ write endings to stories, and participate in mock trials. 
Discussion questions ^nd definitions o£ new vocabulary are included. 
(RH) 
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mt I In the Beginnings Where Do Rules Come From? 



^n) The siud\ of human beha\ior. f rom 
ih^ Gi^Qk word anihropos, which 
iTseans man 

{Tij i he -llatj> of ihi: ph^^iiwui OiJclKX 

tbv.TiL^, aruJdcli. clc,)^ktl b\ previous 
hum*i;i vuilure^>. Fromiht^ Greek \^or,i 
urkhdii^^, ^hich means ancient or old_ 

inj An>lhin^ Ahiwh ha^ been ^h^Dcd or 
cht^ngcd b> a hum^fi being. This word 
IS t^sed \s hcrf people talk about tools, 
ornameni^ and weapons from ancieni 
times. 

inj ^ group of people who are reiali;d, 
\^ho g^n trace their ftsmihes back to a 
common ancestor. Clans ma) be one 
of ^he most ba'jic human groups. 

iTij 1 n^: dvJ i-1 di^gin^. hollo^^ing out or 

( u) The irace of a plant or animal from 2 
past age which ha^ been embedded in 
the earths crust or turned to sion^, 
rossi|i7C(vj means to turn into a fossil. 

(n^ Any creature which belongs to the bio- 
logical family of Hominulae^ Homo 
sapiens are the only, creatures in the 
hominid faintly which stiil exist. 

fn) A bslicf, custom, wa> of making tools, 
or way of thinking which has. been 
paijsed do^-^n among a people or cul- 
ture from generation !o generation, 

i\ ) To think abf t in an orderly manner; 
to reach a *onc!u>ion or make a judg- 
ment. c^f>^;c']alh when ^11 the f*;^U 
about a problem or question aren't 
known. 
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The Birth of Human5 

U*here do I (ome /nvm'^ 

H'here am f ^oing'' 
M 'here the wmd How \ 

People have aSwiivs asked the question,^Wnert? do I come from?" TiievVe 
thought of manv different answer^. 

^ « The Porno, the Yuki, and other Native Americans of northwest Cahfornia 
tell a siorv about how Coyote created people from the feathers of his dead 
friend, Eagte. It took him almost three wtcks and many false starts. 

* Lightning kitied a pregnamuoman who lived in h^venand hurls^ her bod> 
tothcwrth, A fricndl> crab found the bodi cut it open. Out jumped a girl 
and a boy, the parents of aii humani. 5o ia\ the Cashinaua people of western 
Bra/il. 
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• in Australia, the Arunta bciic\c that ihe SpmU came down from the sky/ 
The>caui?ht tmycfcaiures which lived in the shiiliow ocean. With long stone 
Stnucs, the Sptrii^ shaped these crcuturc:* into humans, 

e Anctjnt Snmcrians thought the Goddess of the First Sea and Her fnend. 
Mother EatJh, made people out of clay. They didn't do a \ erv good job, which 
IS why we're so imperfect, 

Hou t*cciirate are these stones? Are they just fairy tate^? Are Ihey a record of 
how we began told in the abstract, ni>thica) ^va>? Well probably never know the 
ansvters to these questions. No one was around at the birth of the first human lo 
wriEe down the details. 

No tnatler ho\\ difficult the search, we are dri\'en to know more about our 
earliest ance^^tors. What were those first people like? How did they iive? What did 
they think and-feel? Anthropology is one of the ways we satisfy this curiosity. 

Anthropologists look at how modern people behave. Then, usEng scientiHc 
methods. thc> make iheones about how^ eitrh peoples li\ed. How can the> test 
the^e theories? Are there people who still live like ourancesiors, people who live in 
the ftild, who don't know metak who don\e\en farm"^ Arriongthe vast variety of 
people^ on earth, can wc still tind the Stone Age? 




The People of Tasaday Mouniam 



In 1 97 1, u helicopter descended on a tiny patch of cleared land in Mindanao, For 
the first time in centuries, a small group of people who !i\edeep in the rain forest 
made contact with the outside world. Dressed m orchid leaves, their hair tied back 
with vines, these people call themselves the Tasaday. This is also the name of the 
mountain in which theyli\eand the clear stream which rushet>pasltheentranceio 
ihcir caves. 

The Tasada> gather their food from the forest. They use sticks and deer antlers 
to dig for Wild yams and palm hearts. They cat^h tadpoles, frogs, crabs and grubs 
with their bare hands. Some of the food ts caien raw. on the spot. The rest is 
Wrapped in leaves or bamboo tubes and roasted back at che caves, 

I'nitl recenth. the> ate no meat. Then someone taught ihcm to use bows and 
arrows and make traps, Thc> now sometiiTies catch mice, monke\s, deer and v^ild 
pigs. The Tasadavdcnl farm but, when gathcring>ams.ihev lea\e part of the root 
intact so it will grow back, 

Ihe lasada> share all their food equally. If people are oui in the forest, their, 
shares are Set a^tde unttl they return, if there is not enough tk.'od, the> duide what 
the> ha\E; amon;: the smallest ch-.idren, 

Thou:^h the child f en often bii^kcr ^hilc plaving or w hen htmgr> , adult faaada^ 
n£\ or argue or fight. "Luud \uLtc>iind sharp looks, "the> ^^i\,"'donoi look^txid to 
our C)L-s "Thc> ha^^ no v,^:dpat^^arld no wofd* m liicir lari^uage for cncmv orw^r. 
One scientist called ih;;m "the ^icntlcsi people on the earth. 

Trie Ta:>ada;T make dcji^ii:>rj'iasa gr^iip. There '> no offxial leader. Con>idcr h\r\S 
the ^ruup decided to contact outsiders. * \\ -< gathsrred ujt^Lih^r and ^lOmt: djd not 
want to go, Sunic did 1, Baia>ani, Lir^cd them tu i;o. k \^a> not a long meeting, ^ e 
iu^l m^i and decided that we wuuld all go "tBala>am l^ on^: of tht \ounger aduli 
T:l^ada>,] 

Ihc group':! deeiMoni are intluenccd h;, their tradUiondl bci.. '"M> father's 
fathct told m> father," ^a id ISala^am. " and iri\ laihcf lold irie ihal vve v«n roam in 
the ftirL'^t m d4>Umc, but must conic ba^,k to the ^a\e at r,ig\u. h i> dlwdyi ^afc 
tnerc. In pracric<- some Tasada-. oui ittu tir three mj;ht^ at k\ ttmc* bui not 
alien. 

"I he night hai^ thorn^, ^^uke^. ieeehes, ihiRgi >ou cnnnot see,^' continued 
Bala^ain. ' And >uu mi^ht shdc tjfi d clifl In the davume eafi ^ce ihe^e ihjnt;s, 
apd our bird \^arn> us. W hen it calls. sta> ^tdl, M\ father told me that. H" >ougD 
i^ui when [he bird cdlK, ^omeihrn^ bad inas happen a branch mav fall on \ou,or 
\ou mav fall dt>\vn yourself, or a ^naJ^t; ma> bite vou.*" 
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The bird BLiU>^m mi;nuoni;d t^calkvi /« nhtkiin. \\ hi; it th^ fa^via} hear iis call. 
ihi;> not thtir t^tntN. I hi,> ulMitdicNC it ±^ uri>ni; tutUt or brcuk the 
plants growing dose to iheir home The y^^n^;^ of iht caNCs. the> say* \v ill punish 
anvoHs- \vhi* huiXs ihe pUnU. j 

1 hL\ ha^c riiF olhcial rulcs utk'^* ^^vxjrtt, bui luvtJav ^oupki Ma> married 
"itnUI their hair turr^^ white " f hi;> -sa> oihcr ptopk n the Uircsi ttki; the> d" 

\\ c (Jo RLii Kr.ovt uh;.rt" the T^N^d^is \::ime from of haiVjid^anecd thcjr cimIi/^- 
lior^ nnci; vva>. l or Ur pau 5i}() vearN. the) hasc hcirn li\ mg in ca\c.s usin^ onlv 

V 1 w ■ - 

L WhSre do the Tasadav 

2. Whv'are anthropologists hiiere^ied in iht Ta^dav"? 

Hahils 

hull! I \ Ut K iiiTA h^'W n\ tri^iirK I T ht okl 3ii?n h^'N-L^ th^ ^jfoup 
*tiid iIk Lui^^ krii>vir lo kCL p Out Jr^'iii uiiJ?.; tool until Ktl'tng dofK. fhintin^ 
nil ^ p^Ml ihcir job dt;scriptuniN. 1 hv: paLll;^t^^ tht pridt: UFJio\\_s ^rcrrt fuIcs 
i hL> TL hahiis. pa^^cd ffurn i;cn!;raltor3 ^cris rauon b> iRiJu^on and iicnc^ Such 
i:uidL oniinaS' Ii^l^ ^^^cUkt tiad htip them ^ui"* r^c 

Humar* ^^l"-"-' r'*:ha\ c aiw^'^^Jmi; iru JitiL>iivi! pLtitL [ Pc'">pii; iood. 

maKv iooisiind u^c thejrtnMronments in certain \va>N Hahils guide then rclciut^n- 
Nh:ps NMih eiteii f^Ehe> and ihcir heiioU iibom ihc uorld 1 he^c hahit^ can he as 
Njmpk" as ah\d>'^ eaimj; the same kind o\ iood or complicated a vvcddm^* 

BLt<ui-*L Ihv 1 a^adti> h\(. no ^imph . anihfopoK>^iH[^ arc ^^llc^c^uJ li^ Uicu 
^fdduioihil paucfii^ ok bchxivior \N bji habits |:i^idc ihtn Ijvls" > ^mv tLachcr \\\\\ 
d^M^n one oi" the toilo\\m^ topics 

« ktiod 

s Hume and cn\in^nmcnt 

* Rcl^lluJrKhlp^ uilh each other 

Wiih thi; other students in vour ^roup, c\aminc " I he Pcoplt lasadaj 
\iour>iajn Find at least three txample^ oj ihc paticrn'^ ot h-jhaMor. the habits, 

<^ . 10 . 



the ^i^^ada>^^M[Ul\^ \\ith rc^iiTrd to >our topic. Ti^en. again aa a groap, 
prepaid, a bnef oral repoVi hiung and describing the habiis ^ou'W dtscoNcred. 




3< ^6iherTi^sada^j|mbii!&^ 




Hijs 3 fjiilluin-> car-old hjnd belonged to oni^ofthecri^niireNai Atar. \\ idi; If^orlti Photos. 



From Stones and Bones 

Studying the TasadaN Iiclps n^ ntidofstand how e^rl> peopiesmighiha\u"ii\ed. It 
osiabii^hes pos^iibilitieN. not tacts. Hard cn idence ahout prehi^ionc vultures comes 
Irorr^ another scienci;* areliacolo^\ .\ichacolot;\ i\ ihe siuJ> ol ph>.sical things 

hii[iCN and bvlonginii- kti b> pre\iou^ people. For the beginning ol our 
hcstor^, this e\. idenge is \er> scarci; h>=en so, tlie Jirsi pcopiv did IciT^c trdcc^. 

,*^^5r4: Footprints. 3,600,000 vear^^ ago. M^mtH'^ne walked (jcros^ a tl^t desert at 
l^-tiilt m tast .-\fnca. A hule while later, someone dse, sh ' !K smaller* 
followed. Half\^a> across the deseriihe second creature pa^jved. Itturneda Intlc 
in the l-jfi and then continued 

We know this because the two creatures left footpririls whivh were fossili/ed in 
I he dc^tri laud 1 Walked up^i^^hl, ^-jilhout nsm^ then ^nns. Their feet 'rtcre 
\er% mtieh like ours 
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Ca^l^Bonev l OOft 000 years i 3 Crciiture^. m^le 4nd Umiie. 
old. \^.erchurird logothcr m^i riverbed u^ht A/aK Ethiopid The> in4> hd\edil 
drouned when a flash fiootj taught ihem sleepinit died of a suddtn illness 
Their fos&ili^ed bones ^hov, creatures v, ho walked on [wo feet. Thc> had hands 
bke ours Thctr ^skulls look hke chimpanzee skuUs. 

Caw3; A Home. U^70.000year.'iago,a group ol creatures madVa home bt^side 
alakem F^st Africa Whenihe> mtntdon.the> Hibchmdlh^ma floor hiured 
■ n animal bones The\ leli >ome \ef) Mmpk ^[one loijlb. And ihc> left ihc 
bod\ of tine iheir group. 

The water'! ofthelakeaiid a sTiouer of volcanic ai*h covered the area right afier 
She creatures moved ou[.Thc campsite at Ohiuvai Qorge shows that these 
creatures lived in izroups. They hunted animals. Thev returned home after the 
hunt to;:at their kill. 

These three cases prove to most scientists that human-like creatun;s. called 
hominids. existed millions of years asio. But few agree about exactly who or wli.il 
these creatures were. Some sa> tliej v,'ere apes, not people. Other?. !jay they were 
ourearly ancestors, something more th^n ape but less than human. Others sayihey 
were human^^, much like you or^me. 

A million and a half years ago, the hominids had already been around for more 
than two mitlion vears. All that time^ they were slowly changing. By 1^600.000 
B.C, the hominids had dr !oped into a creature very like a modern human. This 
"creature is called homu ercam, "standing man/' 

Homo eredm did much more than stand around. Over the next million years, 
these peop!5 walked, ran, and perhaps danced across Africa, Central Asia, the Far 
Eas:. Finally, the> moved to the colder climates of northern Asia and Europe. 
Evidence of their lives, their work, and their journeys has been found all over the 
0!d World, 

By700,000 B.C. /?^>/j/o^>^ern« captured the secret ot'controiiing fire. By 400,000 
B,C., they were livtngin huts and tentibuilt with their own hands. Around lOO.OOO 
B,C. they became us: homo sapiens, ' wise man.'' 

Like all creatures who live together, thchominid$and/jf>/Pk>t^m7m followed set 
patterns of behavior Group traditions taught certain wavs of chipping sione, of 
building shelter, oJ making Hre. Habits guided the groups' social ?>tructures. 
Somewhere in the patterns ol h^h^vm homo erectus lived byarc the beginnings of 
human rules. 



2* Most ^oplea^^thst the hpmmi^^ 

(Honip. me2n5/iTian^.m^^^ you ihinkiht creatures in C^se I were 
huinan ijcings? In Case 2^ In Ckse 3? UTiy or why iiot? 

3. Whatdo'jouthinkinakcsacccaturehumaii? Wh^^ 
oEhcfamntals? 

tehaSTor^hgigrouj^^ 

you tMnfe-'Uving in p^Qups helped thehnniaitT^ce? 

Looking Back Throt^gh Time 

The timeline on the opposite page shows hitman progre-- from honiinid lo 
home, \ai>ien\. Use [he timeline and vour text toans^vcr the following questions, 

1 . Where did hi^mo ert'i nts first apf^ar? 

2. When did homo saptetn appear? 

3. V\'hen did people siari tismg: 

a. artilxiai i^hcUeni? 

b. Alone lool^? 

c. "bows, arrows and fishhooks? 

d. sewing needles? 

e. controlled fire? 
r. w ruing? 

4. i hc timeline is40 inches long. Each inch stands for lOO.OOO years, Hov\ much 
longer w ouid the timeline have lo be to !ihow: 

a. the formation of the Rock> Mountain^ fabyul 75 million B.C,)? 

b. the first flower (about 135 milhon B.Cj? 

c. the first dsno^aun (abou! 230 miilton B,C)'' 

d the formation ol the earth and the solar svslem (about 4.6 billion U.C.)? 
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Before History 



4MilU0N B.C 



The footprints at 



3.5MlLUONg,C. 




3 MILLION B.C. 



The bones at Afar 



2.5 MILLION B.C. 




2 MILLION BX. 



The home at 
Olduvai Gorge 




1.5 MILLION B.C. 



ikitmj ert'iim trm^r^lk's tn \ 



I MILLION B.C. 900.000 3X. 800,000 B.C. 




700,000 B.C. 600^00 8,r. 



500,000 B.C 
1 



I The L-lephdnt hunt | 
^00,000 B.C. 300,000 B.C. 



The cave pami- 
ines 



kept 



Sew mg 
nwde 



The 1 asaday arc 
tound 




Sha[)ij;g the World 



Before 3 milhon B C" , ihc hominiti* probably u^ed slick* aod bonc^ to dig for 
ioot!>. Thc> prababh piled up branches shelter from tlie wind. Weli never knovi 
for sure hat tools ihey used. After ait there s no ^ay of telling \\hcther or not a 
stone Has throvvn at an antelope. \\ looks like any other ^lonc. 

\i some poinL the haminid^^ chipped off pit:ce> of >ione to gci a sharper cuitmg 
edge I hev burned theend:^ of si^tk^ti) make ihem ^ilrongcr. Tool-makinij was an 
imponanisicpinourhisior> U>ols helped u;>feed and protect our^cKes The> also 
left a phvMCal n-cord of human aciuit}. 

Traces of looi-niakmgarceal^cd artifacts. .^narEifact ib^njibjng which has been 
shaped or altered t>> a person. The oltlLStknottnarufactiWcre made between 2 and 
^ miilioa jears dgu. 1 he> arc volcontc rock^ whieh i^erc smashed apart to make 
Cutting tools. You iind I might iooka* the stones and think ihemjusi that, stonci>. 
Vf hen examined more clo!>cl\. th*^ trained e|Te can clearK i^ee signs of use on the 
broken edges. 

These fir^l artifacts show that the huminidi stopped using whatever stones the> 
happened to pick up and began ritaking more useful look. In the 5ame v^av. wfi 
ihink people began shaping their traditional paitcrni^of behavior into more useful 
rules Thib f ^oces^ was ver> s^iw. 

\earChou K'ou Ticniacily in Chma, archaeologist , ^ound a cave where /?<V7?cj 
lYtvan groups once lived La>tr^ of tools, bones and gai^bage shov^ that the people 
who occupied thb cave ii\eQ m the same way for almost 300.GOO years. The 
Ta^adav, tc:o, ^ay the> have "alwa>s" ft^liowed their ancestors" rule^. 

s. ■ * 

^nnetneless, over time, humans do change their behavior. One reason is that 
thcsr worid changes. I he lasaday's ancestors had solved the problems of living in 
Iheir isolated forest. Then, the modern world invaded that forest. TheTasadaj had 
to rethink their a neesiors' solutions Would the traditions still work? Somctimo. 
Uit Idsada) stuck With ihe old but o!ien thev accepted the new 

Chanjjes in climaieaKo alter he havior.lf a long drought dries"up all the streams, 
people change' their djei irom fish and ffugs !o bird^and miLC If the weather gtib 
colder, peuple land nev\ vvav^ ^it keeping warm, A> thcv experimented with new 
tools and new ^avb of ViOtkin^ ios:;ther. prchisior[L p-cuple faved ehiillengcs to 
their traditional rules. 

a dig in t;entra! ^Spain. aichaeolugibts fuutid ev idcnce ol oni: of ihtrsc e\pt.n- 
ments Hundreds ol ihou!>and:i oi >ear^ ago. a few groups of huni'* ireim\ 
discovered -a new wav to caiLh cie^hanis. 
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Courtesy. Dinamaiion Jntcrjiaiior^ai 



The Elephant Hunt 

Site: Torralbaand Ambrona 
Date: 400,000 S,C. to 300,000 B.C 

Geographvi Tiirralba and Ambrona art: tv\u hdb v^hidi mark an isflated pa^ii* 
in the Guadsrrama Mountains, 100 miies northwest .if Madrid. Spam. 

In tht; earlv i900S. a Spanish nobleman ^\as digging dp a, hill luuking for 
prehistonc e[cphant bur.eb. He found iols of them. He aii^tj something more 
exciting: ston<». tusk^. even wood, which had been shaped and sharpened bv 
human hand^. 

What were the humans duing at Torralbd Hill? It wa^ti'ta home hkc the caveat 
Chou fCou TiCn. It tta^ hard to believe the tinv humans couid lackle the h^^t: 
eiephaiUS Perhaps the humans had foundsomc dead elephants and stripped their 
carcasses. Or mavbe there was no connection betv^ecn the bones and the people s 
tools. 




pttxccl logLthcr asuiiimi^ihcorv No dLU^hTiiboyi^t.tht; human'* hunted ^nd kilkd 
i:kph(i!ils T^^^rraiba To ^.omptnsiiiL- loi ihc.t ^ml^ii mZc. ihc) used no! onl> 
itjmv^ork bu! great *;un- g 

in order u? ctu^y ihc Guddiirriinia Mouniams m prchiMoric times, animab had 
topus?^ through a vai!e> betwet;nTorra!b3and Ambrona Hills. A iarge part of this 
\ii\k\ wd'y mudd> niarshland T he bones of m.^re !han 50 elephants were found 
here Some werestiil King where thes'd d^d in the quicksand. Man} of these bones 
bear markii froio human weapori^ and tooS Clearl}. the humans Killed the 
ekphams. But how? 

The) might \%aU it i^ng l*mc ^o^ d itrii\ dnini*;! to ki^c iIj (ind stumble iftto 
the mud. The huntcfs thought ol d bi:i!er pi-irs. i rtii;e^ ol charcoal and a.^h sho^* 
that CLrtam part>of ihe \aile\ .and onis cert*iin parl>. were burned off. Ai the right 
riiofnenu the p^k>pie set the hilli on fife. iiam[jediiig ihe bca*t^ into the marsh. 

Pxcavutors lound many small eamp sitc^ clo^e to the marsii. Some of the 
ekphdrii mccit \^a^ cooked ai ihese camps. "I he- ^e^l was cut into ^mall pieces. 
Perh4p> n v\a> dried. Pue^ of chipped Aonc and bone ^!la^ing^ ^ligge^ii that the 
peoplt. fndde ^om^: ui thetr tujis ofi the >pL>t. Jrit\ ai>o u^cd louden weapoHj. A 
few fragmetite o\ these have sunived 

riic people at Torralba repeated their cai el u!!> -planned hum and ieast several 
liine-i. fhelavers of tooK.a^^l. and clacked bone^ at the camp ^^^e> >ho\v aU^ut ten 
<parate hunU 1 he niimbcr. piaecmL-nt ^fid euiiu:rit> of iht uamp> !iuggest that ihc 
hum ihe wrork uf ^evcrdi ditkreni groups who di'^idcd iht Kill tquaiN. ■ 

The Tiuralbti ^Jte has a special m>^tc^\. Near one ol the camps, c^ca^ator^ 
Iv^'und Tilt long elephant bone^ and a iu>k* earelullj placed in a ^Uaighl line. Xi 
fif sL seientists thought someone had laid them down as stepping sto tes across a 
mar^h> spot near th^ camp. But this camp wa^ out of the marshland. Wh> did 
someone lug the^e hea\ \ bone^v uphill Irom the marih ' W h> \^ere thcv lined up so 
cafcfuU)^ Nobod> kno^^. 




4. Dayci^iiiiDViliatjfikethe^sada^ 

qimiic^mi^ vliow^jefe ccmti^t^^ 

The Fallen Hunter 

Thee\entsiIeMnhe(Jnj th}> short story m\urna!h hanp^Wil. Thmarf 
basfrd ort tkmn^ we knuw al-'oui the people vt/^j hunted elephants ai 
Torratha, However, we niniuH be ^ure ho\K they really behaved. 

Human whoops and holler:* mingled \^ith the fearful trujopethgof mammoth 
beasts. Small Woman of For^sst turned htr back on the blading hills and i^uaut^d 
lu tend her eampfire. The air \ias thick with snioke and sound. The small children 
had flopped ehasmg firefiiesand were rolimgquietl> in the din nearbi. lE wouldn't 
be long now. 

Sinee ^;drl> morning, the Peoples of the Forest, the Hill, the Pond* ^md the 1 all 
Grabs had be^n >harpening weapon^, gaihcring kindhtig and preparing torches. 
FmalKahescout^jreporteddn approaching nerd ofelephanii. ThceritieaU^arnmg 
whisper w;is passed: 'The>*re L-omingl Clear the flatltindir E\cr>one seyrried to 
tlje safety of the hills to avoid the stampede. 

JuM at du^k. the k-ad ;.-kphani lumbered into the pas>. The Oldest Hunter waited 
until the emir;, herd was well msidt: the pass. Then the high.sharpsignaicr> echoed 
through tht hilh. Flames? ^"uehud kindhniiandnjna miiment.fne eniife landscape 
was ablate. Theternfied elf:phdnt*charged awa> Iromihe Hrcslraighl across the 
ilat lands and i.ito the marih. The animaU* enormous 'Acighi held them ttiipp:d iti 
the mud iO the li^ht-footcd men and women could kill tht huge bea>t> and ^t^Ip 
tneir flesh. 

Small Woman thought she eounted six fxill grow n c-Jephants entering the pu^s. 
"I he Oldest Hunter would be ^ure thai each People goi at leas! one elephant, ma> be 
more. Approachmgchaitertold Small Woman thtf first load of meat was arriving. 
She barked at thechildren for more Hrewgodand sprang intoaciion. It would take 
mtir"]) uipiftom the mar>h, man> >liLes ot the iione krule. man) pds>e3 through the 
fire^ smoke to preparv the meat ol a whole elephant. Then: w^juld be loud K^ihi: 
winiLr, but it would be a long ni£;hi. 

The moon wa* semng when Smaii \\ omaJi htj firvi brcaK. fi vjrn v^ork As 
ihe rubbed her tiftd back, ihe glanced at the People oi ihe Foresi gathered aro;jnd 
the eamphre. 'That's range/"' ^hc thought. "'I havi:n'i jjcun Tall Wunmn fur 
liuuti. Of all ihe people ol ifi.. FuiC'il. Tall N^i^man wa-^ uiiialr. the uix^-^i asii\e 
dunn^a hunt. 
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The !»harp. hi^h !.ignal cry of the Oldest Hunter suddcnh sounded a^ain against 
ihe hdK. Everyone m campsiiffened wiih surprise. Small' VVonidn fcii a Qh\\\ run 
down her !.pinc. What could llicOid Hunicrwani?The callus repeated. Bewil- 
dered, the People of the horcst ^ns^^cred !hc summon!^. 

The other Peoples \fccrcair5ady gathered at thecampHreofthc Tall Grasf^. Their 
excited \ oices .'^aftencd as Small Woman and her Pcopie drew near. The Oldesi 
Hunter, looking \crygrini, turned to lace thcapproaehing group "People of the 
Fo ;:t."* said the leader ^olemnK, "\fchcre h the Taii Woman"'' 

The Pcoplr of the Forest exchanged worried glances. Small Wotmn fmallv 
re!»pondcd."Wedo not know." 

"! know where she i^" Thin Man o( the T^ll Gr^^s intLTrupted. "She is un the 
riatiand " Hv pau!i^rd for cHm. "She has been on ihc flatland ^tiice before the/ 
stinwt " - " i 

"But the vtarnmg came at duski" Small Woman whimpered, 

''She did not hedrthe warning. "Thin Man tioniinuudinafunou!^ \u^->. "She vva'^ 
bus) ^lathering kindling- She heard nothing ur^til the signal er> Then the beasts 
were upon her and it was too late." 

Thtr Thin Man turned tojddrcssihe entire crovvd. "Small Man of the Pont v^as 
!ieni to pass the Uitrnmiiio as in the uppef fldtbnd. Ht■^topped onihe to track 
ac ccr He forgot hi> tiisk and v^e \iere not wiirncd. I \^ai lutkv; i ^hmbcda rockto 
^kt\ The Tall Woman is dead." " ^ 

4 Tht Small \S uman opened her mouth to scream bu: no !iOund ear^ie out. Her 
Wc^ph >ellLLl io: h^T "Ou: hc-.i h-.tiici' Our i"f*i.riLl''' Ir^ ^jfr^^v dnd anger. ihc> 
lumed -}\-\ UiL- P^c^i^k -f iK^ P^-rtd. >\hj T.^hienciJ inu- a Mn^ii, maltLTing Knot 
uround ihtr Small Man 
J 

"Let me ^t^: Uu^ .ittii' humaf^,' ^aid ;i^e Sir^li Vi ^-jr^ui -quittls a.^ M"ie ^l^"iOpLLl lo 
pick up a Vione. 

Tht Ur OliJLjii Ih.ijk r lleI ^iLdrjK ihruught ini. dtVLK^pitig runtble. 

!i s -J ra^'^r Vv^uf [uiiu, Siii^K SV^.tfTian. there vtiil ho rio Tiuni [n..\i it^ir 



The Development of Rules 
I. Ho\\ should the stor\ of the fallen hunter end^ 



2. How man) of ihe endmg!^ >au bu^gt^^ted -mvohc \jolenee? How will tht 
Peoples feel about eaeh other if \jolence breaks out.*, 

3, What nDn'\ioient endings did \ ou think of? How will the Peoples feel aboui 
eaeh other if the situation can be peacefully resoh ed? 

4, h it difficult to jmagine a peaceful endmg to this story? \^h)? 

5. What traditions would ha\e helped the P^;oplc^ through this crisis? Is there 
ari\ thing thc> can Mil! do to soi\e the problem and sa^e next years hunt? 




The Bergouen brothers in Les Ti'e^ Frerc!^. On a rock abo\e their heads ib 
"The Soiverer - CounQs\, Field yuseum of Natural H[!it[>r>, Chicago. 
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The Creation of the Beasts 

Site: Lc Fuc d'Audobcrt and Lcs iroi^Frcre^ 
Date: 14,000 lo 12.000 B,C. 

- aF;;4n a liiibide on the: estate of Count Hcnn Bc^oucn 

(iric lifit dtj>. iht luiHtniLr I'l r^l2, [lifct bfo:hur3 dt^Lidcd V-j v\plojc 3<.*njt 

ifi^a iOi^ii'i Li.^i iiil^ju^li A iiiii hjilibidc 1 hv > iT^adt. J TiiLt Oul Jt l Id 

hole. 

I UMoud ^u<i btui K>ra U>n^ in ^^irrik; pUc^.^, ih(_ lunrxl ^muU 

I he Ou) ^Lvjuid bdtcl) .Mjdt. lliiuugh* Thifl, ^uddtfii), ihccd vCf [i Wide fled* The bm^ 
pulicd x\k\v mlt up u[Uo a ^mail jiru^cl beach and bcgttn to c\plorc on foot. 

iticy followed a narrou pav'^agc through one of ihc ca%erfi wali^ into a Sarge 
chamber tilled \^ixh ^talsctilcj and stalaginiics. At the end of the chatnber. They 
reached a dead trnd. Tliere wa*»no\\av out buT up a Meep40-toot Tunnel A\ ho knciA 
where that led' 

Feeling adventiirou*,, one of ihe boy v shimmied up the shaft. At fir^T it looked 
like another dead end. He broke a\\u\ a *e\\ vtalactues and Then shouted lo his 
brother**. There ua^ ^tnothcr narroj\ TuntieL It^ iloor v\a^ littered utih fo^*»ili7ed 
bones. 

CauTiousl\. the bos:? pushed lor\\ard until xhc\ reached a sniall routtd 
chambtr. They paused, peering inTO the ^hado\\&, and then gasped. At their feet 
were t\^o bekutsfuliv carved bi^oiii., lefT leanm^ again*»t a rock rriLire than 10,000 
\ef rs before- Lattr. the brottiers found ar* entire ca\ern filled ^\ith p7chi*,£oric 
pa T^hrtgs Amtrng them \^as *'Tht Sorcerer," pos^bK a pLeture of an ancient 
magician. 

The people who left tlieirari v^ork m ihc hrcnch ea^es li^ed 12.000 to 14.000 
^earsago. The} w^-iQfwmo \apti'n^, not ^r^f^^jm'' ^in. The tyllo\\m^ short !>tor\ \s 
ba^ed on things Ut- knoft ^bom them. 

Thinking Ahead 

\ndan ol the Bivm elan settled back against thegra^v He tilted his head to foci 
the \\arm afternoon >un, then ^cjuirmtd rtmcmberm^ ihis mi>rnm^;sghillair. Like 
d bid^otiscitncv:* iT lenimded hini thai VMfiicr ^^a.^^oInmg The >oung bo\ forced 
him'^^if to sit upright and li*»ten. But the voices around him droned on like b?c>. 
Ahst-ntK, lie sketched the ou?Une of a reindeer in ihc dirL 



The bi'jon statues. Cop v right* Field Museum of Natural Histor>, Chicago. CourlcsTt.thc 
Museum and sculptor FredenCfi Bb'jchkci uho made these" replicas, 

Andan kne\\ the meeting wa*» imponant. For the past three autumns, the horn lo 
stockpile winter food had gone badl\ . The \ast herd^ofdeei, ibex, and bison were 
leading the hunting ground^^ No one kneft fthv. Hou eould The Bison and 
Reindeer dan*,, who worked together during t!ie hunt, make the animals return? 

^ £vcr>one knew the ansv^^^r. The best hunts ulway^ loak place altei the clans 
made their pictures. Making picture*, helped the hunters prepare, focused their 
attention on their prey. It dre^^ the animals from their hiding places. 

Though they hunted togcth^^r, each clan usually made it^ o^n picture^. How = 
e\er* thb >ear, because theammals w crest) .scarce, the twtj clans v^ould make their 
pictures Together, The\ would make more pitsurvs than t\tr before. liMCdtl of 
simph carding them into cave walK. thl^ >ear The;, would decorate them with 
colors. 

] 

AndanihoiighT these w ere gov^d^'Chiim'v. ThccaVt^swert. cramped ,ind^tiiff> so 
ifian\ people haUd making pitturcb. But Andaa lL>\i;d the cloic air and fliLkenng 
lichts. Why djdn'i the people xtop lalkin^i so ihi-\ could begin the pictures \Agam. 
Andan made htnisctf h*,len 

don't need agreements." one ot the men Irom the Bi'^on clan wds raying. 
"Our two clan-v ha^c ^^orked iLi^ethcr for man> \ears. Thc^e"'* been no trouble 
beiwcen us." ' 

Onl> on the hum!'' fe^ponded a Bison w*jTndn. Aoi on ih^ pictures. musi 
ail agree on how to behave white wc jnake the pictiires." The woman ^spukc as if 
explaining a simple laLt. like ho^ to find \\aier. io\tr> smjll children "Think what 
would happen if blood was shed/" 
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"N^r /*Pt \^uulJ d»> that*" a RciadtxT worriitr* buisl ijui. 

Several people iHughcduncu^ty. They wejeveryclosc. They'd known each other 
since birth. Still, caeh of ihe forty pcopic sitting in the clearing could point to at 
least one person in the group who he or she 6\d^\ really trust. 

"IfblooiJ spitis near the pjcturcs,*'a Reindeer man said slci\^iy, "the animakv^ ill 
not come "The group muttered iti> agreement. "The magic wilt not work/* 

**Making agreements will riot pre\eni bloodshed/' the Reindeer woman 
objected. "It will pro\e we dont trust each other. We need common ^^nse. not 
agreement^/' ' ^' 
S_ 

"People ha\e no common ^^en^e when they are angr\/'theman replied/'Whcn \ 
was a sm^l boy. my older brother became angr\ with a man from the Antelope 
clan. Both he and the man ire dead now . And we of the Reindeer do not meet w ith 
those of the Antelope 

'Mt is a waste oj time/" another Reindeer man said, "Let us prepare lo^make the 
pictures. If an\ thing happens, we will know what to do/' 

*1f iihvthing happens it will be too late/' .Andan heard his own \oice almost 
before he rvali/cd he was going to speak. Perhaps ifwas wrong ufhimto interfere, 
but he'd suddenly remembered NOmcEhing. 

UstJc4rJ^voRein^3ecrme^lhadfourRJhimdrawing^ketchesofhisbL^i^picttJre 
on a rock outside theca e They'd laughed at hi^djawing. "ii iook& more like a 
bctrtlc than^bear/'thcy;dsaid "If Bison peuple draw like that, thfvllL-atinsectsal! 
winter instead of meat." 

If look.*; could killahos^.^ men would bt long dead. Anditn v^as onh a small bo> 
last \ear. He could do nothmg but stamp his feet and >cll. The men had oni\ 
laughed harder," J"h|t )car ii was differeni.^Andan was big enough to fight back. 
1 '* 

Embara^Hi^atThe memorj, Andan torecd himself to trontinnc. ■'V\'e must 
proicct4he4)icturcs Let usmake agreements/' He paused. "And let ihefirst be this: 
no one \^ to ^\ anything at all about anyone else's pictures," ^ 
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The Clans Confer 

Partly because of Andan's remarks, the Bison and Remdcer clans decided to 
make a hst of agreements before the> started the picture-making. Some of the 
people want lo make as rnan> rules asi possible. Others want to be sure the clans 
onK agree to rules that are absolutely necessary. Which side are }ou on? 

Step!; Begin b\ bram^tcrmmga list ofaiUhcruk!>>ou thmkarciinportamfol 
the two clans, include: 



9 Safeiv rules to present aced^ts: 

» -Rules about how people should behave.to pre\eni fights and afjuments: 
* Rules about how t\i settle arguments uiihoui bloodshed or bad feeh^g^ 



, Think, too, of rulc^ that might be nccessaiv beeauNCof the spcetnekmdof ^ork 
the elans mtend to da^ Vou uill ha^eTive minutes to write down \our list. 

Step 2; After >ou stop brain^toiming, discuss each rule on your Usi with the 
others in \%^ur group. Is cath rule realms important? Rcall> necessary? ^\ork^ng 
together, ^ our group mu^i agree on a master hstofno more than 5 rales. Vou ma\ 
ha\e to eomprom'j;,e to be sureMhe rules \uu thmk are important are included. 

' i 

f 

i. How man\ kA the ruW on the mastcj li^t ifje saletv rules." How man> make it 
easier to ct5op?rate? How man^ will settle connict!>? 

- 4 

2_ Ar<^therean> rules which-all three groups mdudcd on their lisisnVhieh one>? 
Wh> do \ou think these were included? 

3. Do the rulesat\ our school Serve ihe^itmc purposes as the Clam'rules? How? 
What oihcr purposii^do the> scr\e? 

4- Do uiu thiiik >,cho.-i| rule? are neee3>ar>'' \\ ould tradUiOnai behasioii work 
)ust as vscll? Wh\ orMh\ not^ 

5. in geucral. wh\ do people iviakc rulc^' 
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Vocabulary 
Sabyton 



calaract 



eitj-slate 



cuneiform 



Mesopotamia 

motiva 
perjurv 

precise 



Unit 2 Hammurabi^s 

(n) An ancient cU> in Mesopotamia, on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates River, 

(v) To trade or exchange goods witi' ^ui ihe 
use of money. 

(n) The a^ ; practice of banering. 

(n) A block or growth in the lens oT the eye 
which causes partial or total blindness. 

(nj A cil> that governs itself (has iis .-^n 
laws , army, etc.) and operates likt- a 
naiioirSoes today. 

(n^ A kind of wnting used by people in 
ancient Assyria, Sumcria, Babylon and 
Persia. This writing was made by forc- 
ing the edge of a chisel into clay or 
stone. Because of this, all the symbols 
used are wedge-shaped, tike the end of a 
chisel. The word cuneiform means 
Vt^dgc-shaped" in Latin. 

(n) The legal principle of "an eye for an 
eye." Laws based on iex islionis puni$h 
criminals by making them suffi ; 
exactly what their victim suiTcred. The 
words lex talionis arc Latin for "the taw^ 
retribution/* 

(n) An ancient land located between the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rwcrs in what is 
now Iraq, 

(n) An impulse which causes a person to do 
something, 

tn) Lying under oath, giving false, mislead- 
ing or incomplete cestimony when on^; 
has sworn to tcil the truth, 

(adj) Deftnite; specific: distinct; sharply 
clear. 



(n) A kingdom or empire. 
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The Empire Builder 

Mounds of rubble and broken trick bake in the Iraqi sun. You idly gouge the 
dirt with your toe and stoop to sifi the sand through your fingers. Forty centuries 
ago, this exact earth was a firm, broad avenue. Each day, hundreds of people 
crossed this very spot. They lounged in the alleys between massive briek palaces. 
They marvelled at painted temples and gilded st«tiics- They rested tn cool hidden 
gardens. Once, this empty desert was Bablyon, the mightiest city on earth. 

Vou squint si the horizon. A hot wind begins to whip the sand. There is no 
shelter left in this city. The wind and the sun and the water have won. Touch the 
crumbling dust which once was a powerful w^lt and think back,,. 

Dusk slowly filled the royal chamber as the old king suddenly rose from his 
throne. He dismissed his nobles with a flick of the hand. They bowed deeply as he 
crossed the room. Some of them smiled secretly. Now that King Hammurabi was 
gone, they could rela?t, it had been a long day. 

The Kingaoo, was tired. Slaves scurried around him ashe passed down the long 
brick hallways of his palace. Alongthe walls, oil lamps sputtered to life, Deep in the 
hcanofthe palace, more slaves ccoked an evening mealfor the LOCK) soldiers in the 
kings personal bodyguard. Then the nobles must be fed. Finally, the slaves 
themselves must eat. Evening was a bissy time in the palace. 

Today, the king took no notice of the hustleandbustlearound him. Hewaslost 
in thought, Tm getting old,''hc muttered, "What will happen when Tmgone?" 
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The king stepped onto the smooth, coo! tile of tlie^reat terrace which over- 
looked his city, Fk inhaled the soothingair of twiiight, The iun capped behind the 
vast plains to the west. Its gold and silver threads danced across the waleij> the 
Euphrates River and sparkled on the roofs of Babylon. 

Viewed from the great terrace, the city was an impressive sight. A huge market- 
place teemed wilh shopkeepers foldingawayiheir cloth, putting lids on their spice 
jars, closing up for the night. Elaborate monuments, huge temples and brightly- 
painted hou^s lined the eity's streets. 




Widi? World PhoEov 



The king glanced dov\n his cit\s main road, through the massuegaic in the first 
city wall.andacrossa broad grain field to Babylon s^econd wall. Hiseye rested on 
its large bVon^e gate, "Thiny years ago, when 1 became king," he'thot;ght to 
himself, "that gate was ihc limit of my power." 

Thinking of his youth, the old man sighed. Things had seemed so clear then. 
He'd been so sure about \^hat 10 dp. How he'd plar^nt'd' Hov\ he^ platted! Ifow 
he'd struggled! Looking back, the earh \earsof hisieign seemed like one long war. 




K\ ihc lop tif this btclla, the 5iin God gives Hammurabi his Code, fthii;h \% carved in its 
enlirei> belott. Courics), Musecs Nallon^ux (Lou\rC). Patis. 
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In Iho^ early years, many powerful ciUes doued the wide plain betvteen the 
Tigris and Euphrates Ivivcr^ which m call Mesopotamia. Each cit> had its own 
army, its own rulers and iss own laws. Each was a separate poliucal unit, like a 
nation is today. Because of this, Babylon and its enemies, cities like Assur, Mari 
and Lagcsh, art usually called city-states rather than cities. 

When Hammurabi took over Babylon about 17?'2 B.Che warned to unite all 
the separate city-stqles in Mesopotamia under one man's control — his own. He 
saw' two ways ofreachins this goal The first w'asihrough politics. Hammurabi and 
(he rulers of the other city-states lied and cheated each other, pretended friendship 
and then ^udde^l> aUacked. made treaties and immediately broke theni. Politics 
w^s a tricky game, played without rules. 

Hammurabi's second, and most important, way of taking power was by^ar. 
These wars were very brutal. The loser was usufilly completely desiroyed. imagine 
~woTTns55e?x>f50:000 men slowly advancing toward each other across a Hal. dusty 
plain. Wher. the signal comes to attack, each army sends a fleet of war chariots to 
drivea wedge through the ememy troops. Next come the archers, whose arrows fill 
the aEr like a douid of dust. FtnaMy. the orderly attack breaks into chaotic 
hand-to-hand combat. 

Combat was Ikrce. Spear chsiied against spear. Sword clashed against shield. 
TliQLsands of men died, byt the fighting continued until one side or the other was 
dcstrojed. Losing soldiers expected no mercy. Thoyr not killed ir, battle were 
executed by their captors or bound into 5!aver>. 

Once a cit>-MaTe% army wa^> defeated, the vicior turned on the cit\ itself. An 
A?isjnan king, ^ho h*ed man} >tar^atttr H^miT^urabi, de^cnbtd hiaatltitk and 
city called L^iLnish like this- 

bir^itigtdund tsptured ihe titv bv u^iui^ a utU-packed famp, the bl j\vs 
ol baactmgrttins^ and ^n intdT^to iHtd^k b\ nicanb> brcach^^^^hk^j^^:) in 
lhccjr> walls*, m.ncs.and sttjlmg Uddtrs. 200,1 5Q ptopk old. >otmg, 
male, and feiiiaie and ih&ii horsc-:^. mulc:>. camels, <;a{tk. and .shc^^p 
i^ithoul number. I brought a\^a> and countt"d a^ ^poil." 

if Hammurabi had lu5.iju5.tont of tuswars. hispsupie would ha\e recciitd thi^ 
iamc- brLit(il irL'dncnt Mul Hanimuriih] diJn t lost:. By the fr^iddle of hih feigfi, 
Biibyiofi -^as dic ccnicr of a v^-a eniput. 

IfraT^ingagr.inst hi\ terrace ^aii, the old Ur-^ sighed again '^It I'd onK kncvri " 
Hammurabi shook hib head "BuUdmgan empire is ont thing Running an tmpire 
ii ioinething else enurcK. 
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Mesopotamis 

^ The city-states that Hammurabi conquered had tn^ny things in tommofi. Thvir 
ideas about ccOfiom\ hou goods., seoicc^ftnd properij shoaid be uv^nvJ dnd 
exchanged were basicall> ihv same. So ttt;r<; their ideAh about ju^utt;. 

Long before Hammurabi^ time, the early Mesopotamians believed thatall [he 
land* goods and people within a ciiy-aatc belonged lo the city-state's god. TTie 

fL -'-, - .- n-r- -.w _ i -'ir- . J --. , J -- -- - - 

Drdm^r. pcr^plc .r^uldff! bu\.. r^: Uddz ^ood^ Moii ih^ng^ Lhi:> din, j>cd Of 
ma-iie ucrr ^mned b\ thcir god. 

^rddc *he. -i.-p'.^- »dyi;;> r>r gi.^L^d.> ihCj la^KcU. 
" "" -■ -t -- ' -- J - ~ -. : l~c ^--i -. : ~3-- r^-- \ Bj -Ttt tiii'ic ii^iTiiTxU fdbi LiiiTit Lw 

power, all Mesopotamia u as busily bartering, individuals bancred v^ith others in 
thcif ovtn Lir?-^[d-_-s. \Mih ibe i^iuzen^ oi other ciu ->idii:j dnd u"\tri ^ith peopje m 
distant lands. 

J^- peopk ^*-.=. ' .cJ bi.:^£^r. :ht T*^J.^ dnd L'l-phraLt:* r.^cfr. d ^^tj shared i^ic 

i^li-e-ovirj-tsj or an "c\c fur an c^iv" 

^ '-"^ * - - - -^^^'i^r^dd dir.'. r±^ /jji^. Et±'"ii pti_-pi^ vv r±Tj ±.\td arouTiJ 

^-^--^--^'r^n-.j^ S-jLi T^■; jr, -r.L M^brtvfcT, li'.t ai^L^vni GrecA..>, and mariv 



--- r- - " ^ - ^ J b=i^"k -"-i ji;^*k-^±'> -r* k Saj 'jai*> aui^^!v» K^jck u.td 



Ho>XLHer. the Mesopotaniians' ideas about lalionh slowly developed, just 
hke their ideas about owning property. By the time Hammurabi look over* tuo 
important changes^erc taking place. First, thcittjured person and his or her fanraly 
>xcre losing the right to punish the attacker. Instead, punishing ftrong-doers v^as 
becoming the government^ responsibiluy. Second, people were substituting pav 
ments of gold. *iiKer or property for physical puni^^hmcnts. 



Both of these changes made sense. The government v^as more powerful than 
most famiiie^i U able capture ihe v^rong-docr and to make sure he or she 



received exactly the punishment desen^ed* no more and no less. 

ThoLigh the old s>stem of physical punishmems s<ttii,{l«l people^ desire lor 
re\ enge, it did nothing to help the injured.ptrsun. What if, instead of having her leg 
hroken. Sal!> is forced to give Karpn three >oungcameis?SaliystitUuffcr5. Karen 
and her family are at least partially repaid for the trouble Sally caused. * 




A cylinder seai from Mesopotamia (Ur Ml, 2112-2004 S.Cj. Courtesy* Los Angeles 
Count\ Museum of An; Gift of Nash M. Hccramaneck. 

The Empire RuEer 

Hammurahi was king ol Babylon for42 years. During the first part of his reign* 
he was a warrior. He conquered other MesopoJamian city-states and added them 
to his empire- He quicki> realized th^t. though he could buiid his empire with 
armi5;s. armies alone tould not keep his empire running smoothly. 
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The Mebopotamidn Lii>-sEaiLs ahdrcd ba^ic bchdj>i but edth put iho^c belief* 
into prattiwc m d Jiffcrcn* vn^y Each ^^ofshlppcd o^^n gud. Eath had it^ own 
wd> of f!Mk(ng>yri. /t' k mhtjfus ^dji La/rjcd uul. Cdwh f-ji^i^ Ai:J uwn ryle& dbuui 
bartering. 

Hanimiirabi wanted the city-staies to trade with each other. The differences 
beiwcen each ciU-slat^S praciices mtide thU difficult, A grain grower in far-off 
La^haCijuldnl be certain of fair treatETicnt from merchants in the empire s capital. 

Questions abon! trade were aSwa^-s cropping up. Wliat was a fair price for four 
baskets of barley — one or two sheepskins? ifabargefiiied witha merchant 'sclav 
pots nankin midstream, who suffered the loss ■ the merchants ho owned the pots 
or the man who ovttted the burgc? 

QueM*on.'> dtbout ju^ijc^ ai^>o had to be sctilcd. If a farrncr's oAcn ^iraved into a 
neighbor^ field, ho^ should the damage bt repaired? If a man from one cit> -state 
struck a man from another, which cit>-statc"s miss should settle th&Hght? 

Un^i! rccenib, most of the citv -states had beendeadK enemies, The\ didn't 
iru'it ^ach other. They l&oked for excuses to fight. The tiniest di^agrcemettt could 
i^iin into another full-scale war. 

In order to h«ild his empire together, Hammurabi had lo find son^e way oj 
ironincoui ihcsc differences. From his letters, ws know he attacked this job with 
enthusiasm and energy. He settled arguments between cit>-states. He built temples 
anil monuments throughout his realm. He even rearranged the calendar so all 
Mesopotamia could agree on what day it was. 

However. Hammurabi took one more step to uniie^s empire. He made all ihe 
ciU -states obe\ the same set of iavvs. Because he/f©^ this step, he has been 
remembered for the past 3,S00 \eark. f 



Why vi-as ii difHcuU fOf Hammurabi ta hold f ils empire together"? 

3, Howdid makingaUihedxy-slalesObeytfe^ain&^t oflaws help Hammurabi 
nifc his empire:? Why ^ras this such an important slep? 



The Counselors of Hammurabi 

fh-t; la^^^T Hammurabi w roit U>r hi> empire were based on rus p^oplc'i^ h*_lief in 
k.\ ixiIiom^.'^An^yi: for anc>e."Cim vheM^ancient belicfbabuut juiii^.c be applied to 
life ni the modern world? How wouEd thev work? 



Imagine ihai >ou are a cvun&eior to the might) king of Bab>!on. He reigns 
tada> Jn>oureommunit>. Hehas?sked)ou to help him write hi^i^wb. E<ichof the 
seven stafemenEs below describes ^ situation in which one person injures another. 
Create a law by completing tach sentence and describmg w hat should happen to 
the person who caused ihe injury. 

Vour law* should be fair. The wrong-doi:r i^huuld be punished. The injured 
person should fee) that justice has been done, that he ori^he ha^^reecived^'ancjt: for 
an eve/' 

> 

K if one boy tears another boy's shirt in a fight, then 

2r If a girl kicks a soccer ball ihruugh a neighbor^ window and tjiefiying glass 
cuts the neighbor's arm, then 

3. if a boy tells a he about his sister and, because of that lie* their parents punish 
the girl b> taking awa> a month "s allowance, then 

4. Ifabab>sUtcriea\esa joungcht!daloncinthcli\mgroomforaiongiimeand 
the child breaks aii expensive lamp, thctt 

5. if a girl has no bicycle and borrows one from a friend andv because she's 
careless, runs it into a tree, then 

6. if a bo\' cheats on a test and gct> an "A," then 

7. If a >^iunji bo> b killed in a car accident because the dr;ver failed to *ee him 
chase a ball int!) the street, then 



^ The C ode 

>ou knoft. tin; word code can mean a secret language; or a ^^ecrct wa> of 
w riling. In Vranime. ^;aeh ai^n> puts its messages in code to keep its plans a secret. 
But code canaho mean an> ^;olk^.tionoffulewand regulanon^. HammurabiMaws 
are often called the Code of Hammurahi. 

Hammurabi";^ Code was wntteTi m cuneiform (cou-nee-ch-form), a kind of 
writing that, to us, might seem liKe a secret language. Cuneiform was not written 
with paint or ink on a flat surface. Instead, people wrote cuneiform b; driving a 
chisel into wtri cla) or itione. Because of this, all the *\mbo]s m ilic writing are 
wedgt-i>lidped, hke the end o\ d i.\'nbc\. Thi; wofd ijuneiform mean^j "shaped like a 
wedge" in Lajtn, 




Tho Fnglish lan^iuagc can he vvriiren UMng about 64 symbol'j the 26 capital 
Idttrrs.thc 2ft lo^xcr oasc IcMer^.andaboutado^en punctuation marks. Cuneiform 
wicx\ used more than 2,(XK)dirfcrvn^synibois, which madei^ ^>ard^o learn and to 
ttnte. Records of buslrxtiss deals and OLhercvcrydaymaLEer^; v\crc carcfuiiy carved 
anto tablets of weL clay. These tablets uere then baked hard, like pottery, to 
present ihc writing. Very important records, like Hammurabi^s Code, could be 
^carved direciiv into hard stone. 







\ CLjntf^^.rm tn\v!r*pt. madL^ ahi^ut 2.00i? B C Note ih^ aifi' rcnct ^cr^^tvii ihc piciufc 
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Mammurahi wasn't thenrstMesopoummn to make laws, KmgUrijammuol Ur 
vrote d hy, code about 400 vear^ before Hammurabi, so did Kmg Bjlaj<^nia of 
Eshunna. UrnammuSatid BilalamaV codes \rert;ijhorlli^t^ of laus, only obeyed m 
one gii> -state, Hammurabi's Code was meant to help govern aiva^t empire, Copic*i 
of his Code, uriiten on cla> and i>tone, have been found all over Mesopotamia. 



1* Wlmf iicass^iigg; 



2. ¥fiii\caIfe^Ii^^3w^Hi3^ii^li^^^]^^ 



i Ser TruEh and Justice Throughout the Land 

The Code of Hammurabi btgins \Mth a ioiig iinr^dtjciion. The king names aU 
■he citv-statts he*s cont|u(ir^d. He boai^t^ about hii. It'^ clear hi^ la^\s are 

meant for a mightv empire. Fmaliv, he savi. ^ = 

"The Great Cod Murduk commanded me to ^ive fu>tiee to al! the pcopk 
of the land I let thetn ba^egood go\ernmeni. ! sct forth truth and justi^;c 
throughout the land at]d made ihc people prosper. At that timt. 1 is>ucd 
the following decrees." 

A lisi o] 2S2 decrees, or foikm thJ^ statement Thv la^^s are arranged m 
groups, that the* laws about the ^ame subieci arc iistcii together. 

The rksi group ui Uv.-^ m about wjt*.hcratt. ft tells hov^ vntehe-s shnuld be tried, 
, judged aud puTinhe-d. The Bdb>lonMris ^^crc grtarbeiievtTs m d^;mon> and the 
r-ypcrnaiural It i^u\ surprising ihat Hamiriurabi ihoLjiiiU hi^vsiich iavss should be 
listed tlr^t. 

The ntr^i groi^ps of ^cscriht. different kmds lA crimes like kidnapping, 
pCTjur) fl>mg m court), and -^kaling Crimes ^^[aijist propcru ^'^ere harshJ\ pun- 
tshed. Ihc- pen.tlu for iilmi>st *h^f^ind of siedlmy \^as death People uhe^ byugut 
stolen prnpeTt\ wcroaNo killed 

Hjbvkinian me^hod^ ol c\rcuiTon 'actl ndI picasiini 1 hw\ included drowning, 
nurning. cutimg off the hcaci. and runnmi: d vharp stake mrough the eriniinars 
bt-d\. \ he numh^;r ol la*A^ agam^t siealmt^ jnd these -^e^ere penaliit^ show hou 
important owninii propcrt\ had become to the Bab>lonian:^ 

Trade uavaNo important in Babvlon Man\ of Harnmurnbis laws described 
ruk-v foriradmg,esiabli!^hcdpncc'.,dnd sa sj<indards ol workmanship. BuildeTs m 
Bab>lun had lo cspecuillv t;areful. If a hous^ coilap'^ed and kiNcd ihc owner\ 
son, the' bmlders^^onuas put 10 death Ba^bers,doctors.^^lespcoplcJaTTriers,and 
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even shivt;!! ttt;rc told howtn bt;havc- Hammurabi even sci wa^eslorsomejobb. A 

1 ht Codk iit^s sumcihing abutii dhiiu^i j dafh_wi i.jf Babylonian lif*,. Thtre 
art: bwb about marriage sjtd familics,i£)bout borrowinj^aiut lending money, about 
irngating ri(;tds, 

Hammurabi'^ Code cnd& v\ith a stern warninii. Sn a longwiir^e. Manjmurabi 
det^cribeb v^hat vvilt luppi:n to an>bod> Vrho doesn't Ftipccl ]\W la^^5^ "'Maj (ht 
mighty gods of heaven and carlh curse liimrsays the king, "and hii^ children, and 
hin land, his people, his natioLi.'' 




Babylonian. LaHs 

, Kt;mcmb(;r your Urns from *Tiie Counselors of Hammurabi*' exercise. They 
\lcrtall wriiieainthesame form. "If such-and-such happens.ma particular way," 
these laws read, "then such-and-such shall be done. "Almost all Ha nimurabiilaus 
^ were wntten in this way. The following foifr examples are taken from his Code- 

9 ^ msn has stolen h child, he shall put to death. 

9 if g sieve has said to his master, **Vo»6re not my niasteri"his^ast£r shall cu£ 
off his ear, 

^ ^f a ir:^Ti rented an i>\ snd fisu.'^ed ii^ de^tn carele^ne^ or {>edtir^g, 
^hall gj\e the owner another ox, ^ 

« if a sian ha^ up€ned his trfigdijun diuh fur **atffjn^ ^nd ihe ^^ater hss 
Honded hti fieighbnr'i fisld, shall pa> The fieighbor an *s'ftr$ge crup in 
grain. 

Hammurabi didnt invent this way of writing laws. It v^'as traditional in ancient 
Mesopotainia, King Urnammus and King Bilalama'^ laws arc also v^ritten in this 

■ityk\ 

Hammurabfs laws may also seem unusual because the) arc so definite. Theihird 
!awlistt;d above only applies v^hen someone rents an ox. What happens if a rented 
muk or a rented horse dies? Many of Hammtirabi's laws are even more precise. 
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If ft doclof has operated with st bronze scalpel on a nohle for d serious Injury 
and has caused his deaih, or has removed a cataract from a no hle^^eye with a 
bronze scelpcl and has made him lose^is tyt* tfie doctor s hands shall be cut 
off. {A cataract Is a growth or dhease in the e>e which can cause partial or 
total blindness.) 

This law onlyapphes when the patient isa noble, when the doctor is operating on 
a sefiOUb injur> n on a catariici,and v^hcn the doctor is uaingd bron/v scalpel, if 
iht doctor used an non t^uiilpcl or if his patient wa;»a slave or a trader^ ht wouldn't 
be punished under this law. 

Why Jslhis law so precis^c? No one knowa^ Bronze i^a much weaker mtlal than 
iron^ Perhaps Hamniurabi w^s warning doctors to use iheir besl iron scalpels on 
ihcir noble patients. Perhaps so man) nobka were killed b> doctors that ihe king 
thought s law was needed. 

In the U.S.. our iatfs are much more general. Ameiican law* whiefi protect 
patients apply to all duciors operaimg on all kinds of peopk with all kinds of 
insvruments, for all kinds of diseases and injuries. 

Hammurabi thought the nobles were mcre importanl than anyone el&e in his 
empirr. Inthe U,S,. wetry lo^akeour lawslhc same for everyone. Hammurabi's 
nobles, tradespeople, farmer^and staves all obeyed differeni ^ws. 

There'll another big difference b^iw^en American laws and ihose of ancient 
Babylon. Many of our laws protect Ui from the government as well as from each 
other. They define our rights and rcsponsibiiities as eiti/ens. Hammurabi wasnt 
copcerned with his citizens' rights. Very few of his iaws'proicct people from the 
empire's goveramenl. "\ 




Secrets in Stone 

Lookmgat Hammurabi's Cnde helps us understand MesopotanMan ideasabout 
justice and law. Et also tells u5 a lot about Sabylonian society. For instance, the 
law^s in the previous section show ih^l^ 
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Gudea. a governor ^nd judge of Lagesh. This staiue vvas madcaboui MiO B L Ml ntihii 
feser\ed. Metropolitan Mus?ymof Art. Harris Brisbane Djck Fund, 1959 (5^ -) 

* Babylonians practiced slavery and iieaEed rebellious slaves harshK, 
» They raised and remed oxen. 

« They practiced *rrigaiion. They kii each farmer should be responsible for 
keeping hib o\^n ditches and canals m order. 

9 They thought grain wa> valuable ^nd used ti to repay injuries. 

c The_yhad-do"ctor^ v^ho pt*rformed operations. 
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Imagine that you are an archaeologist, exploring the ri^ns of Mesopoiamia in 
the hot, dry Iraqi desert. YouVe just found a new copy of Hammurabi s Code, 
caned into a piece of polished granite almost nine feet talL 

You are an expert a: reading Bahyionian cuneiform, so ^ou have no trouble 
translating the code into English, Nov^ eomes the diffieult part. The people you 
work for want to know what !ife in ancient Babvlon was like. How did the 
Babylonians Kve? What did they do? What.did they believe in and value? 

Read the seven laws from Hammurabi's Code thai are listed below. Each law 
willgiveyouclue&aboutiifein Hammurabi sempire. Writedown at least one fact 
about Babylon revealed by each law. 



1 . if one man has accused another of laying a nenu (a death spell) upon him, but 
thecharge has not been proved, the man making the accusation shall be put to 
death. 

2. If a son has struek his father, the sons hands shall be cut off, 

3* If a man has hired a boat and boatman and loaded the boat with corn, wool 
oil, dates, or anything else, and the boatman has been careless and sunk the 
boat- ?he boatman shalf restore ihc boat and virhalever v^bs lost that was in it. 

4, Ifa man borrows silver, he must pay 20% interest in return. If a man borrows 
grain, he must pay 33 1/3% In interest, 

5- If a salesman fail5 to make a proHt on the goods gisen him b> a merchant, be 
must repay twice the amou t. 

6, If a life has been iost. the city or district governor shall pav one mina (a 
measurement) of silver to the dead person's relaiivesr ^ 

7, Ifa man owesa debt and haigisefibji wife, hissonJiiidfiUghter, or someone 
else as h stag^ for the debt, the hostage shall do work in ihe creditor's house. 
But in the fourth year, rhe creditor shall set tl>^ hostage Uv^. iA creditor is 
someone who is owed monsv.) 



Judgment In the Empire 

Hammurabi sent copies of hif ^ode to all the c:ties in hi^ empire to be sure 
everyone in Mesopotamia knew iiisiaws. But that wasn\enougr Healso had to be 
certain everyone obeyed hii laws. The kmg ssj^ecte. ^^is governors and officials lo 
help him with this enormous task. 
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InH4Fnmufabi\ Bdbvlon.boib womenanii men ^er^eilii^go\ernmeniorni:LaL. 
in addition isj i^uHectin^f UAt:>and LuntroUing iradc, thi^^e offidais enforced thf 
Code, The> !iiicn^;d lo faa;? aboul c^bCii wiw-br^akmg ttnd jT^tided v^ho 
teliing the truth. They made sure their judgments were carried out. 

Imagine you are the governor of Lasba, a ci[y at the edge of the empire. 
Hammurabi sent >oija cop> of hi^ Code. Vuu art: determined to:>eethat Hammu^ 
rabf&ians are obeyed in yourcit>. Two ca^ics are brought before you this morning. 
The same !au was broken in each case: 

*'{fa sort Hqs struck his faiher. the \ hands shall he cut ofK " 

Read the faCEi of eai;h \;^i3C o nd wnic d partigraph ^latsng > our judgment about 
ih^ va^" and at leaM two rca^on^ wh> >ou reached that dLCiiion- Ktmcmbcr, the 
purpose of Hamuiurabri Code lo e^tabli&h "truth and justice throu^ihout the 
land/' Vour judgments shoukl also establish truth and justice. 



One morning, u v^ell-io-do mefLhani ^enE hi^ teenage ^on un an gmergenJA 
errand. He told hn lun tu fmd out e^awtl) how much grain wa^ left in hj^ 
\^dKhoiJ?ig. The rTitr;.haT^l had lo ^eil 'liii lcft-o\i;r^rain v^uiukiv lo avoid a bi^ 
^c y^as meeting a pos^lblc- bujcr ai a t^earbv lavcra at noon. 

""Noon eanie and \\eni oue the boy did not return. The merchant hurried to the 
^^arehouic dnd queiiioned ihe guard. The guaid ^aid iht Do\ hadr/t been b) ali 
mofiimg. V, hca ihv m^rthant finallv reached iht la%trT^, JaEc and o^t-of-brcalh- 
iht bu>er wa^ eone. ! he \cm. however, th\;reJoiin^mg at a labk and laughing 
wuh hi*. I^end^, 

The merchant >elled at the boy. His son laughed ai him "for getting so up^eto\er 
noilimi^," Filriou^, ihc merchant grabbed hi^ son\ arm. intending to drag ]nn\ 
home. The bov became ver> angry and hit h:s lather. 



Case ^#2 

A local farmer uses his large famil>s labor to^end hh nddsandHocki. keep> 
his children, nieceij and nephev.\ bus\ v^iih ^^rci from morning to iiighi. When 
thev don't ptrrforni their ia^k> perfecHv. h^ loso^ his temper and beats them. 

One atternoon. the farmer was watching his younge^i son bind the cut leg of a 
>oungox. Though the farmer had shown the boy how to do this correctly do/ens of 
iime*,aheboy was wrapping the leg too loosciv. The wound would iievcrheaiand 
the ox would be lame for life. 
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The farEner sho%ed the bo> aside and w rapped the w ound himself. He turned to 
hit the bo> forhismis^akc. The eldest sun vta^ watching from acEos^ the farm vard. 
He ran o\ef to protect hi^ brother. When £hc farmcrc^jntiRiJediobeai the bo>,the 
eldest son hit his father. 



1. In Case ^1 , what did >ou decide to do? Oi^cu^s >our de^jsioEiaad the rea^osj^ 
behind it whh your class. 

2. What did you decide to do tn Case ?2?AgaiT^, compare your decision wiEh the. 
judgments of other students. 

3, In the cabcb >ou judged* the two sons had different reasons for hiltiiig their 
gathers, Hammurabi's law did not ia\e these reasons into account. Do >ou 
think a person's moti\fs(his or her reasons for doing something) are import- 
am? Should the law :onsider people's motises? \Vh\ or wh) not? 

4, Arizona recently passed a law which says that if a person commits assault, then 
he orshemust.be sent to prison for five years. (Assault means either threaten- 
ing to hurt somebody or carrying out such a threat.) Just after the law was 
parsed, two dri%efs got into an argtiment after a ir^fHc accidem. One pulled 
out a gun and wa%ed it at the other. Even though he quickh putlhegunawav 
and no one wa^hurt, the driver had Ccmtniticd abbauli, B> Uw,he must go lo 
pn^on. Do vou think he :»hould? Or shouid a judge be alSowcd to give him a 
lighter sentence because of special circumstances? 

5x Situations similar to the two cases vou judged could easily take place toda>. 
How W(juld ihe> be handled? What !,hould happen to a child i^ho hiii a 
parent? Are >our beliefs different from Hammurabi\? if so, v\h> ^ 
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Unit 3 Blood Feud; Making Rules Work 



Vocabulary 
Apollo 

Athena... 



Itourisl) 



(n) According to Greek myihology, ihe 
god of ihe '^^un, medicine, poelo"* pro- 
phecy and music. 

-(-n}- Atcording^iW'GreeJs-mi^thology, the^.. 
goddess of wisdom and all the ans. 

(n) A longand biiter quarrel* argument or 
hostility between luo people, lu-o fami* 
lies, or two groups, A blood feud is 3 
feud in which people arc ki\M (blood 
is shed). 

(nj To grow well, to be m the prime of hfe, 
to succeed. 

(ni Accordmg eo Greek mythology, three 
. winged goddesses who pursueand pui;- 
ish wrong-doers. 

(nl To prove right, good* ju:>t or valid. 

(ni Repayment: a punishment which is 
equal to or ihc same as the crime for 
which the punishment is administered* 

f nl A seat of justice. A Greek tribunal was a 
group of citizens w ho met to hear and 
judge legal casc$. 



Blood Feud 




What is justice? Manypeople would answer ihisqtiestion by saying ihatjustice is 
retribution, ''an eye for an eye.** Hammurabi based the laws of the Babylonian 
Empire on this idea. The Romans called ix lex tiilhrJs ^^<i »sed it in their laws. 
Dozens of ancient civili2ations^incUiding_i|K Hebrews and the Greeks, thought 
"an eye^^or~a[^eye^^^^ Justice, ^~ -- — 

''.An eye foran eye" means that if Joe kicks John, it's only fair that John gets to 
kick Joe back. But what if Joe kills John? Obviously. John cant kin Joe back- 
According to "an eye for an eye/Mt is fair for someone else lo ktU Joe. in fact, 
under **an eye for an eyij^'' John's friends and faniii> must kill / je or there is no 
justice. So John's frienX'Sam. kills Joe. Then Joe's friend. Har /, kills Sam. You 
c5n see where this Jeads: a lot of people are dead and not muc has been settled. 

This situation, a series of murders for revenge, is calied a blood ftud. Though 
most people admit blood feudsare senseless and stupid, history isfiiicdwith them. 
Shakespeare's pla>* Romeo and Juliet, is about a blo'" "eud betweei; the C^pulet 
and Montague families sn Renaissance Italy. The Haificldsand the McCoys are 
famous feudefs from the American South. 

The story you are about to read tdJscf ablood feud, not between two families 
but withm one family. It is sce almost X3G0 years ago. it comes from an ancient 
Greek play,caiied theC?rdWJff{or're5'TIE-uh).^hich ineans "the story of Orestes 
(or-RES-iea5eJ. 

We usually thmk of plays as just entertain meni. The Greeks used their plays, 
their songs, and ail iheiran to honor their past, took at their probkms, and rejoice 
at the solutions thev found. The Oresteialc]h ofa royal Greek family that wasspiii 
m twob> murder and revenge, it also looks ai how the Greek people settled this 
f<imil> i^ quarrel. Most important* Ui^h^wi>hov^ thcOrccKbkcpi'an e>c for^nc>f*' 
from becoming an eTtcusc for endless kilhne. 



The Stor> of Orestes 

When the Trojsn War bc^n, Oiresiesiof-RE5-tt;ao*:l was a .er) small ba>, the 
onK son of Agamemriunug-iih-MEM-non^.the kingpf Afgcs. He iived ir^ahuge 
stone pitlaee ^nh hii> mother. Cljiemncvira icli-tem-N£S=tr^)* and his two older 
5i5ler5. Iphegenia Of-eh-jEAN->aj and Ebctra (ee-LEC-tra) 

Even though he v^^b .cr> bmail. Orei^ics could icll ^^.niethmg wa^thc m^^icr m 
iiynic. The palace fuil of itrarj^^c men ^ith angr> ^oi^xs Thcv were arguing 



Wide World Photos about Orestes" aunt. Helen. Some nncn said she had been kidnapped by a pnnce 
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from a rKhLil>*ii,n's^lhct^LCiiii»di:i[>cdlhdlru>. Others she fan oil ^ ithlhi: 
prmcc A^imemnun ^ai^-uh-MKM -nun) dt;cided xo fight the Trojdns> dwd brmg 
Helen back to Argos. 

AgarrnjTTinari sent int!isetigcri tu d\\ 'he Greek cities, ttihng the kmgs> und 
w4rrior^tsimcetata_piateb> ihc seaside ^aiied AultstO\\-tt;!iS), Thcrt: the Greeks 
a^serribte^d great ift4r!ihjps(inj~pfepurpd t-^tjaiUoTFo> andatrack ihccnv. Final!) , 
the !ihips \n.^rc rcad>, but ihc> could not There no v^ind* 

I he warriors waiEed on the brach *it Auhs lor man> da>s» and istUl there was no 
^tnd \^ the da>!i lurnvd into week!^, Uk- men became more and mur^ ^mpaiieni, 
CokhdMCOAL-i:hu?.),thvir priest, t"lnali> taSkvd loan oracle (a periton ^ ho could 
talk to the god^l Wh> wa> there no d? 

Ihe oracle gave back au awful ansver. "Ther^ is no wind because Poscdon 
(pn-SI-dunh the god tjf the scajiangn wjih A^iimvmnon, Po-i<;idon \\Lli not let 
the Greek ^ail unul Agamemnon AWvs him a sacrifice " 

"What ^cnhee does the god waniV" .i^ked Coichai,. 

"The onK sacriHce Poseidori \^i)l take frorii Agamemnon Iphegema iif-eh- 
jeari-\aj. his eldest diiughlcr " 

Agamcmnori was horrified, if he obeyed the i^raclc, he must kill his ov^n 
daughter if ltt;didnt obe>ahe Greek ^hips would noi iail In the end. he decided 
:hat his dut\ a king was more importart thari hi^ dut> as a lather. 

He sent a mcs!ia^c to his daughter te ling her to hurry to Auhs because he had 
arranged a \tondcrml mari^iage for her. When Iphegcnia and her nioUier arrived, 
al! dressed and rcad> for the vveddmj^. \gameninon handed his daii^hier to 
Colcha!».the priest Ipliegcnta faced the knife hra^eK The moment !»he wa;* dead, 
gruat v^mds filled the saiK of the Greek >ihip!i Agamemnon and ih^: othvr vtamor:^ 
hurried aboard and sailed off to the Trojan War. 

Civiemneitra nL*\cr forga^cte'r hnsba.idft'jrriiurdcnni^ihvirchiid She returned 
to ^^go^ and ruled the ciiv well, but sht misled ha oldest daughter During this 
time. Orestes \^as a vviiv at st;ho(ik Electra ne\er talked to her mother ver> much. A\ 
the vcars siovsK parsed in the emptv paiatc. Ci>Ec!nne^tra grew to hate ha 
husband She wanted rc\CLiec. "e>c for m L-^e 

Tht I rojan ^^'a^ lasted ten lonf vear., su CKtcmnestra had pltnt\ of Imie to 
out hei plans hen \^ord fniail) t ime that the war was over and A^^amem- 
non\ sbiph Lvere m the harbor, she wa^ readv. She hstened to the to\^nspcoplc 
gv^siip about ihcmanv rithes the warrior^ brought back.abotit Lhe Irojan prmcess 
v^ha^Aai ht r ha>bdnd\rH:rson;iUia^e E-er> v^ord made her more <irigr\. ii sCemed 
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Electra, wcepmg at her father's g.a^e Detail from a 4ih centurv vase. Courtesy, Musccs 
Nationally iLou^rcl, Panv 



that Agamemnon had murdered his ow n daughter (or gold, siKer and a foreign 
sia^e. 

Still, Cl>temnestra welcomed htT husband at :hc cit> gates with open arms. She 
led htm up a carpel made uf ro>al purple doth and into the palace, where she*d 
prepared a bath for hi matter his long journey. Agamemnon relaxed. He was home 
at last. 

\s Agamemnon sttrpp^;d into his bath, the palace doors slammed s>hui. Cyltem- 
nc!iEra sprang into action. Shv dropped a hea\> hunting no't o^er her husband to 
keep him from struggling free. She picked up his ow n bat lie sword and slabbed him 
again and asam. Then she killed the Trojan princess, 

CJ>:cmnes;rd ran jnk>thcstreet!i, sho^Jtingthat Aeamemnon\^a^ dead. She had 
alreadv chosen a new hu!iband, a mat^ named .At;gi!iihU!i loh-JIS-ihis), Together, 
the> would rule Argo-. 

The tov.nspeoplc were lernfied. but what couid tne\ do'' .Agami men wa^j 
alreadv dead. Mavbe, il ihc\ accepted the nfw rulers peaccfullVu the matter would 
be scaled and ih^^ kilhng^ would stop. One per!ion in ibe cit> ei^uldn't accept the 
nev\ rulers. Cl>icmne>tra s own daughter, Eilectra. 

Electra had loved her tdther \^r\ much. When he wa!^ killed, shu almosi v\cnt 
mad from gnci She couldn't >t^nd tlie thought that his murdtrers> would go 
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unpunhhcd. SIk. tiitj, vktinit:d "an c>c for an cyc/'Shc hitil lo do ^umelhing, bui 

She gouldnH binke bdtk. Her moiher was con^iEafiLlj i^urrounded b> palace 
^ua^J^» Anvwa>, Ektua had nowt;dponi>. Sht ihuu^ihiOfe^iei miphi help her, but 
'^hc didn't kno^ ^hc rc h e ^av. He might gvcn bt: d^ad. ElctEra ^^pcnt her da>ii 
uccpjfig at her fathers grave. She pra>c~d ihai ihc ^ijdi> would do bonnrthmg lo 
a\enge Agamcmnons murder. 

The god Apollo heard her praters. \polio knew whijre Orestes was; hiding in 
P-ji>pl. The \oung man Kne\v thai hi^ m^her iiad murdvrcd hii faihcr and ^^db 
anaid ^he might ir\ to kill him, too. Apollo appeared to Orc^iCb in a dream. Thi; 
^ltJ told Ort^iites h*^ muM fciurn to Argo;>, hunt do\^n his miHK; and her ne\^ 
hu^iband* and kili ihcm. "^Gorc them like a buil/" ^^a^d Apollo, ^or pa\ iheir debt 
ttuh sour o\^n life, one long career of gnef/' 

One jiioining lAhile Cleetra ^di> puuing lAreaih^i and hone>ed oii on her f^aihc-f";> 
^ra\t* ^he noticed the eanh had been disturbed. Someone eNe had been therel 
\Vho 'Ce^^tln^^ not her mother! And lheto\^nspeopk were all afraid tugon'jarihe 
place. 

She looked eloper and found a loeK of hair whii^h borneoric had placed on the 
grave. U matched her own. She turned around and saw her btotlitr :*iaT^ding m 
from of her. Thie bruiher and ^i^ter rejoiced at seeing one anoiher after man\ 
veary The\ aUo made a plan to right Ehe wrongs iheir mother h;^d done. 

Oresic^ approached ihc paUce He said he v^a^a^^lrangerfrum Eg\pt. a friend of 
the Fnnce Orcbte^. Ke wanted to speak lo the king. He had nev^^ oj Orestes bad 
new^ ^egi^thu^j uh-JIS-this) came runnmg Irom th^ palaec. hoping It? ne^r that 
Uie>iL j vvvi.-. ji. jtj. SuJdeiit) OiL^iLi arLTiouni-L J ^h^j \it was and ^ Ucd Ae^iSlhus. 

dii^d Kid\ . ^hc" Knc"'^ oriLi: ■ hai Oreitcrb had reTurned Shcai?fO kn^u he >vas g-^ir:^ 
;c k'h her She bc^jied him tc> ii^icn to her ^ide c^i'iht ^lorv She tnc:" tcc\pUin now 

T ht ^L^w^l^pLL^p^e breathed a ^it r^ii^i. At idbi ihc hior=d> L'%cr 1 he 

j Tfr*^ had bee r d'l^ rii^J. ! n*; rrj jt^Jl"^* - :.aJ b---^r± r; J:;: - ^ T" *a- r-*.. . r.^ .ci^'. 
io kill Or v*as ttieie' 

As Orestes left the palace, he heard an ugl> eraekle and hisb behind htm. Ke 
turned and ^>a^^ a flock of beni old vtomen, draped in t;ittcred> rotiing black cloth. 
xUtlingon the ground all around him. Their armband legs were t^i^^ted. They had 
^hm\, gre> wing^. 1 heir >km was -^cal^ and flakiiig. Hissing ^askes swarmed m 
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their matted, greas) hair. Blood dripped from their bead>, >eilo\^ t>es. The 
tox^nspeople backed off in horror. Orestes jcreamed and started to run. ^ 

Thei^e treaturci> ^ere the Furies aneieni Greek goddesses^ ds powerful ai> 
Apollo or Athena orevenZeub^ At the beginninguf time, thesgggddes.^es had been 
gtven ihe job of puniiihing:iienand \^omen who broke the ancient rules. The mo^ii 
important of ifiese rules \w"^hal"\oiicooidn't-kill-people AliQ_\ieie reialed-to you 
b> blood. Ifyou broke a rule, the Fnriei would i^woop down on \ou and cha^>oti 
until you died from exhaustion. 

The Furies didn't chase Agamemnon because he killed his own child. According 
to the ancient ruie^. thi^ ^as his right a^a parent. The> didn't chase Chtemne^tra 
bccauiiCbhc killed her hui>band. A hu;>bdnd li a rvlati\e-b>-mafr:age, not a feiati\e- 
bv -blood. But Orestes had murdered hi^ mother - iheciobeslofaSlbluod relat]^e^* 
According to the ancient rulcs^ this was the worst of all crimes. 



Orcsics tried 10 escape, but escape wa^ impossible. Everviimc he slopped 10 rest* 
the Furies were upon him. their foul breath and cracking ^oices filling the air. He 
couldn't eat. He couldn't sleep. He begged .Apollo for help, bai Apollo \\as not 
powerful enough to stop the Furies. 

Irt desperation, Apollo turned to his sister* Athena. She ^as the Goddess of 
Wisdom. Si-x'el\ she could ihink of some wa\ of ^atisf) ing th; Furies and saving 
Oresie^. Perhaps i>hecoMia e\ en think of aiolmionihai would pre\ennhiskind of 
problem from e\er happening again. 



I 

I 

I 

I 



1* ";^iiS^i^&E^M^i0S^£^i^- 



2 . 'm^^j^^^^^^^^^S^s^^n^^^^^^^i 




Council of Oiymp^s 
ImtJgine that vt.u arc a Greek ^od. U\in^ on Moont Ohmpus. .Apolio and 
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Athena don't knou fthai lodo. TJieyVeaikedyouioheipihemthtnkofsome way' 
10 iciiie iFie^juarrcl between Orestes and the Furies. They also want Jo find some 
wa> of settling these quarrel*, in ihe ftilure, 

OreiKs'fami!) ha^ atmoit been wiped out. if >ou tan't keep the Fu^Je^ from 
killing OrestCi, ihcre won'i be an>on^ kfl to rule Argos. BulJ)jtmd feuds are a 
problem all oser Greece. Whenever someone feels wrongcd^lheirHristTeaciioati to 
go out and ger^an eyeforancye/^ften.inribceht'peopte, like thcTrijjiin prin^;esr. 
gel killed just b^cau^c they're in the wrong plate at ^rong time. 

The iavv itself isn't realh ihc problem. E\er> one hi Greece behcvciihat ^an eve 
for aji c>c" injustice. E\er\onc aiiO l>t:lie\Ls that tia vtrtjng to kili >our relaiuci. 
The probiems start when people p^'^an eve for an e\e"intoac5ion and trv to see 
that Justice is done. 

To soKe this problem, voa and theothcf god^ha^e decided to hold a council and 
brainstorm Bratn^tormtng is a wa\ of coming up with new idtrai to ^olvc pf ob- 
lems It worki because, when \ou"re brainstorming. >oujum ihmk up ideas. Vou 
don't slop to decide whether they're goQd or bad. 

Who in vour group writes ihc fastest and most dearly? Appoint that r^erson 
Council R^^cordcr. WhH:n)our teacher i.a>5j "Go," start brainstomimg. Think of as 
many wa>itu5etlie the argument bet^e<?nOre>,tesandthe Furicio^joucan. Dofi t 
Slop to disciisi the ideas. Dan'i dceidt vvhether thevVc good or bad^ Ju^t have the 
Council Recorder write than all down. 

Vou^ill havofive minutes toconie up with all the ideas \ou can. You ffiuit thtnk 
of at ieaslfour, Asa hint, start by thinking of ways you sol\e arguments at home or 

^npiifne. change peoples minds, create nevt creatarti, anything. 




TTie ihcaier of Dion>sus at Aihens. where the Or^xiao was first produced. Wide World 
Photos. 
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The Wisdom of Athens 

The; Furies vsere \er> angr>. Orestes was vcr> Upset. Obviously. Athena's Hrst 
job w'as to calm everyonc down. She talked quietly wiih the Funes and hstened to 
their side of the ^tor>. Then she ^pokc with Orestesand heard hii^detense. Though 
both sJdei^ere willing to talk about the proble- .each iidc reall> behe\ed u wai 
right. Athena k'fia^^hat just ulking wasn't goin^ to change an>bod>"^ mind. 

But the Goddess of Wisdom had a plan* a plan that jusi mighi work. She asked 
both sides if they'd let her s^ettle the argument and c^bey v^hatcver decision she 
reached. Orestes agreed lmmediatcl>, but the Furies hciitalcd:- Athena held her 
bfcath. y the\ said no, &he"d have to use forct. She wasn't sure she^d Win a battle 
with the Furies, However, Hnalh, the Furio said yes. Since Athena had alwavs 
treated ihem \\ith respsct. they would respect her decision. 

Athena then asked some people from the ciowd lOiicp for'.^ard and iit down. 
She gave each citizen a iimall white stone, Sr*i^ plated two hugt ^^ri in front of the. 
group. She asked Orestes to siand next lo^jnejarand told theeiti/.enMt was called 
the "Jar ofOutr^ge/'She gathered the Furies around the other jar. the ''Jar of 
UnmercifuSness." 

Then, Athena revealed her plan. Orestes and the Furici, ^hc explained, would 
each have a chance totcihhc citizens what thc> diditfidwh)* After bothiidciiold 
their stories, each citizen would decide who Wdi right and drop ihc white *\jne into 
that side sjar. Athena Sould count the stones in each jar. If the> were even. Athena 
would cast the deciding voie. ^ 




The Decision 

The >::-izen:i of Argo? ii.>tened c^rcruUv a^ The F-ific^and Orcsto re-ioid ihCiiorv 
of iViC blood ftrud After htarmg ail il.e ar^um^nu, ihc ciu/Lns :ast iheif iioneb. 
^^"r.^n Athena counvcd the stv-ncs, she found an trqual number in each jar. .Athena 
could not avoid it. Her vote \vouid decide the issue. 

Athena never had a mother .According tt.- legend, she is^^ born. lull>-grovvn. 
from her father^ skull Because of this, she felt father^ were more imponant than 
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mnlher:*. The thojct between a father dwd d moihcr an a^ful deti^ion, ^ht 
admiued. but Orv^tch hani \^ thoosc. Athena thought tht; bo> msdc the right 
choice. OreMes, she announced, was justiHed in avenging his faihcfs murder. 

The Fiirici inimediatel> began tu trudk tind hhh. This* decision ^criJ dg^m^t all 
the ancient rule:*. The>'d ^ptnl fhcjr iivv^ defending ihoiie ruki. Ho\\ toaid thtv 
accept thib dtckion? 



Athena reminded theni that thev*d a^.^^^d to acttpi her d: i^ion. She palienti> 
explained that times were changing. Her plan had worked - rom now on, when- 
ever Greeks got involved in a serious quarrel, one the v couldn't solve themselves, 
both sidCj would explain their cases to a eroup of citizens. The citizens would 

diTLidt who Aiis nghl The CLL/cn^ ul> jiJ 4ijL- =,t:c ih^l Ihc pcijpic- a ho fVtrL witji^^ 

paniihed The Fuhl^^ vvtrtn i ntrtiri^an an^mkjrt 




1 




^^^^^^ 



MjL^jn^r> used dgnng Athenian iribunais \h% kkniUru^n was u^cG id ^ct^rL^ Jnbu.iai 
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"That*>i?feat for >ouand great fur CfCcj;e."trodUd one of the Funes, suilenl>, 
"Bui v-.at about us? What arc \u goiijg to do for the rest of time, ' 

Athena smjled. "Lock/' she said, ^'youWe spent your whole lives being hated by 
c\cr>bod> bctaijse >cu had to run arouad punishing pcu|j!e after the) got into 
troubk. Whdiif>ouuic>our puw^;r to k^;cppeoplefromgettijig into trouble in the 
first place? Why don*t your spend >our lime pre\enting Hghts?" 

Afiermuth hissing, the Furies fmalK agreed Aihcna made ihcm the caretakers 
of civil peace in Greece, 





The Tnhunal of Athens 

Accordirgto legend, Orestes ]jvcd during the Trojan War. Historians r-0\\ 'hink 
ihi^v^arwdi fought aboul UOO B.C. {more than400>ears after Hammurabi h\edK 
At that ttme, the land we no\^ call Greece was di\ided into manv different 
cu>-state?* Orestes* kingdom, Argo^, was one of these cities, 

i he plaxah? Oresteia. was wntten ^00 tears later. B\ that time, new city-states 
had come to pin\er in Grceec. The mos»t important of these was Athens., fhere, 
poeir) , irade, medicineT architecture and man> other skills flourished. The Ores- 
n^ia v^as written b\ an Athenian named Aeschylus* ES-chi-lus) who li^ ^ i ^ ciweer 
525 and ^56 B.C." 

N The \:\\\ of Athens wa^ dedicated to the goddess .Aihena. It's noi surprismg. 
icn, that the: goddess' plan tor scLthng i|uarrc!s Ixiv^ei^n citizens was still in use. 
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spca^l ^Ttmp fi( tttt/L'ns. cuilL'tl a UihumiL and asktxi them lo judge i\. 

Oni> Athenian cui7cn> free males, ^lt 2t >Odrsold could take pan in a 
tribun:il MosUnbunahonl> h^d a few doA-n mtmbcrs Hu\ve\er.a^man\a>ttto 
thousand men mighEdocidea roalK important ca^ie Al! the tribunal m^:mberi>had 
anequaKotc in the decision There was nojudiic. onK a foreman v^ho made sure 
t:\eruhing s^ent smoothie 

When [he UibLii.*^' 'Aa> rcadv to hear a easc\ Uk per^,on making the complaini 
and tho accu^^cd ^i^on -.^arod There Wijro no atiornc^^. Each man ^poke for 
him^,elf. Each had a short time to tell his side nf the stor\ . Then, each of the tribunal 
member^ casi his stone, dther Tor the accused man or for the accuser. 

n the accused man received the inosl \otes. the tribunal :>et him Irc^*. Bui if he 
lost thc\ oting.the tribunal had to make a second decision. Hiivt should the guilt> 
misn be punished? Tlie con\ icted person and his accuser each suggested a punish- 
ment. The tribunal members \oted one more nmc to decide which of the two 
punishmenls was the most fyiL 

DecMons madeb\ the Athenian tribunal vtere final. decided a man \vas in 
the v^rortg. he couid not appeal thaidcci-iton If lhe\ ordered a punishment, it had 
to be carried out. 

I he Atht-niansTclt meir tribunal s|,stvm was fairandju5i. The\ thought it settled 
argument\. pre\enred feuds and enforced the law Do \ou a^rcc'' Do >ou think a 
tribunal system would v^ork tnd4\'.' Before ansuermg these questions, use Jhe 
tribunal lo settle an argument 



I. AecoFdingto fepnd, when and inhere did Omiss Jive? 

2* Wfiei. S!^ *isss the Siss/f/a, pfey about Orests'life, wnllen? 

5, Haw did tribijisfe d^ide punbhinsiits for the people they convkie^? 



A Modern Feiid 

1 he Oak\Hle Project has some ^reat streets for racing cars. The\ are vtideand 
straight, a eouplc o\ \er> sharp turns. The gu>s trom the next neighborhood 
o\er. the iwclfih .Streetcrs liked to sneak into Oakville and race around The 
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Oakviile Gu\s ga\e them some th't..ble c\cr\ now ano tiicn. But, so far nothmg 
serious had happened. 

One Saturday afiemoon. Twelfth Strceters, Raphael and OseaL headed 
u\erto Oak\dlc todn\caround and kill some time. Some OakMlle Ou\i^n who fe!t 
like loolingaruund. notited Rnphacrscar. When Raphaeland Oscar pulJed up to 
the lights 7th and Cooper, wht:re the good street siaruacar full ot Oak\tlteau>s 
pulled up neM to them. One of the gu\s, Dcnn> leaned out oflhe \\indov\ and 
\elled. When ihe light changed, the race was on. 

As the two cars squealed around the first eorner. Oscar noticed something out of 
the corner yf his e>c. He >elled for RaphaeLto-stop Raphael slammed on the 
brakeb. He wasn't fast enough. He hit an eight^y ear-old bny who was chasiug a 
football into the street, 

Raphaei and Oscar did n'J v.ait to find out exactly wha! happened. They had a 
bad feeling abtsui il. .As iheir car >ped awa\. the> couid hear Denn> yelimg after 
them. The bo\ ihe>"d hit was hi^ brolher and he wai> dead. 

Laier that night, Raphaeland Oscarwercs^ittmgon the porch of a frierd^s house, 
taking a break from the part\ inside. A car pulled up to the curb. Thegu>smMdeTt 
>elled that the\ ^Aere (rom Oak\ille. The\ had a message for Raphaek 

Raphael felt stuck ma slow mention moMe. .A gun barrel flashed! frum the bae^ 
seat He heard a eraek. then another. As he leil to the steps. badK wounded. 
Raphael saw Dcnn\ wa^ethegun ^* re shots were fired and the car sped oft 

Oscar decided thai enough wasenou^nand went to ihe tribunal. He asked them 
lo punish Dcnn^ for ^hooUng Raphael. If the '.nbunal won't take acUrn_ Oscar 
sa>s the T^^etflh Sirceicrs will lake their own kmd of actinn. On ihe othc'^ side, 
Denn> claims Raphael killed his brother and deserves c\cr\ thing he got. He al-.u 
says liiat if the Twelfth Sueeters wanl him. ihev know where to find him. 'i hv 
Oak\?lle Q\x\^ will he read> 



^^rongsand Reasons \^orksheet 

In ihestorv "A Moderr; Feud.'bolh sidcvdidihrngslhai were wrong. i-iowe\er, 
hoih Mdcsfecl that thev had good reasons for doing tho^ie^^rongthmgs. PilJ m xh-: 
eharl beiov*. !deniif> three wrones done b\ each side and write them m the 
appropriate spaces m the first coluTin Then, in the second column, writer: reason 
the group nught Use to just:fv c»r e\cusc hatmg taken that wrong act^ori. 



OAiCVll LE GU^ S ( Denn> and his friends). 



WRONG »l 


REASON «l 


WRONG 32 


REASON ff2 


WRONG 


REASON 


TWELFTH STREETERS (Raphael, O^ar and their inends): 


WRONG ^1 


REASON 


WRONCl;?: 


RFAS0N«2 


WRONG 


REASON -^3 



The Tribunai 

(;?rier3i instructions 

1. When the Oakvtlie Guv^und the Twelfth Sireeior^ are readv to pre^ni their 
cases, ihc Enbuffa! I'nrcman di*>Uibuic vnc noting marker to each tribunal 
member and eall fhe iribunal to order. 

2. First O^icar v.ill >=peak- He v^iW hiive eKaciK three mtnuiei lo explaisi \^h> 
DiTfinv Has \\ri>nt 10 shoot Raphael At the end oJ three mmutes. the tribunal 
fi'^retnan v\ili w\[ 0<;car to aop 



3. Next. Denn> v^ill ^pcak. He, loo, have three minyte<> to speak. He will 
defend his actions and ejsplain why shooting Raphael wasn^ wrong. The 
[ribunal foreman \vi!l ^top Denn> at the end ol" three mmutes, 

4. Each member of the tribunal will decide who he or she thinks is right> 
Members of the tribunal mav noi discuss thccase before they voie. Once his or 
her decision is made, each member of the tnbunal will go to the front of the 
room and place hts or her noting marker in the appropriate box. in Oscar's 
box. if he or she thmk^ O^car is nght. or in Dennv's box. if he or she thinks 
Denny is right. 

5. After all the tribunal men:ibers have voted, the tribunal foreman wilt count the 
votes m each box, Whiehcvcr Mde has 'he most \otes is the vi-inner> 



Instructions for th& O^kville Guys 

in abotii ten mmuie^, Dcnnv ha^ to appear before the tribunal. He will hsve 
three rnmuteb to convince them thai, considering aU ihe circumstances, shooting 
Raphael viasn't v^rong. 

Pick someone to piav the rok ol Dennv and act as spokesperson for >our 
group. 

2. Usmg \ our Wrongs and Reasons Worksheets, pick the t^o most important 
things vour side did wro"_g Make 3 Use of all she rcasoipS v^hich jusiif; or 
excuse those two actions, 

3. ,Xgain. J5ing> our worksheets, make a list oi all the things the other side, the 
Twelfth Streeiers, did wrong. Trv to thmkoirca^jon^^vshy these actions Cannot 
be justified and should not be excused. 

4, l\mg the Xwo lisi^ )Ou\e made, write an outline of whai Dennv should sa> 
durmg hii three-mmuJe presentation. Be sure vou put the mo>t important 
things ai the top of the li5i. in case he runi ou" of tim.e. 

5, Finally, decide how best lo complete this sentience: 1 was right to shoot 

Raphael because - 

Write the completed sentence aJ the top ol Dennv s outline* so it's IheVin^i 
thing he says to the tribunal. ^ 

Imtrucfious for the Tvrelflh Streeteri 

Inabovt ten minutes. Oscar has to appear before thi; tnbunal. He will have three 
minuies to convince ihem ihat, considermg all the circumstances. Denny v^as 
Wrong to shoot Raphael 
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!. Pick ioms;ofie Ui ph\ iht- role of O^car and acE as.spcikesperson for your 
group. 

2» Using your Wrongs and Reasons Work!>heet5, pick ihc tv^o most important 
things thai Denny and the Oakvillc giiv^. did \^rong. Tr> to thmk of reasons 
^hy Ehese actions cannot be justitled and should no[ be excused^ 

5. Again, using v our work^heet!>. pick \hc two most important things your side 
did i^rong. Make a of all the r^^a^^ons \shiLh ju^iEif) U7c\cii*ie those i^fO 
actions 

4» I'ssng the iwo lists voii\e made, uriic an outline of what Oscar should ^^y 
during his three-minute pre^jcntaiion. Be sure you put the most importani 
things aE 'he top of the lisi. in cas^^ he run^ out of time 

5. Finally, decide how best to comple!e this sentence. Denny was ^^^ong to shoot 

Raphael because [ 

Wnttf the completed ^ntenceat ihe EopoE Osv^r"^ outline so lE'^ihe HrsE thmg 
lie say^ [o the tribunal 



In^i?ucttons for the Tri^uiial Members 

\Va^ Denny nght or wrons to shooi Raphael? In a fe\^ minutes, \oull ha\e to 
decidt. Once ^he tribiinal U^.'U. you -^oii't be able to discnss the case. Take a 
Htornent r.ow to decide \^htrt >ou stand on ihegK;nerahssut' of *"aneyeforane\e." 

R^ad the foliouine statements 2Li\d discuss them wsth vour clas^. Use the 
questions bcb^ a^ a guide. 

St3£Ente:i£ ^1: "Everyb<HSv'5 responsible for protecting the people they care 
eboul," 

Stif^mem #2: "If somebody hiarts tou, you ve got to fight back." 

1. Do \ c\u ba*itca[K agres; -Aith ihcsti statcment^? Why or wh\ ncit' 

2. Do vou think there are limits to what people should dn to protect those they 
care about? If so. what are the limits? 

3. Do you think therein: hmu^. to what people ?ihouId do to fight hack? If so. 
\^hat are the iirnits? 
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The Tribunars Judgment 
!. Do vou think th-- tribunal made the right deci^ior.? 

2. Do you thmk tiie tribunal decision wa^ fair? Whv or wh> not/ 

3. \Vi!l the losing side accept the judgment or will they continue the feud? Whj^ 

4. Rules help p^opk soKc conflicts withoui bloodshed. Just jjke Orestcsi and his 
mother, both the Oak^ille Guys and the Tueiflh Streeters believed in the same 
rule: "an eye for an eye/' The rule alone couidn't ^o^e the gangs' conflict. 
What else did they need? 

5. Do vou think rules c^n work without some wa> ofappK mg ur enfurcmg them? 
Would Hammurabi's Code have worked if his officiab didn't makejudgrrients 
about the law? 

6. Theifibunit^ t^orJ^ oneof man\ proces5e;>roraLipl\ingiawj,. What uiher legal 
proce^se^ cau vou think ot? What processes are u^cd m the U.S. today? 
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Unit 4 Merry Old England: Picking the Best Process 



Voc^hutery 
abbej 



feuds! 



ordeal 

parchntent 
perjury 

shire*ree\e 



(.n^ A plate \\here monkb or nun^ an^ 
work^ a monaitery or convent. An 
abbot is the man in charge of a mona- 
stery. 

{\} Tq sEtind b>, 10 i»la> v^ith. lo a^ail. lo 
continue or endure. 

(acJj) Of, like, about, or belonging to feudal- 
ism. F<5:udah!>m ^ai* a poutical and ceo- 
nomic b>iitcm used in Europe bcKecn 
800 and 1400 A.D, Feudal Europe 
means Europe during th^ time people 
lived under feudalism. 

(nj Of. like, about, or tKiionging to the 
Middle Af:es. The Middle Ages were 
the years betueen 500 and 1450 A.D, 

in) A difRuk or trj'ing experience; an 
experience thai causes pain or 
suffering. 

in) A piece of sheep or goat skin, osed to 
urite or paint upon, 

t n) The act of hmg under oath, or tcilmg a 
lie or misleading someone ^hcn you 
ha\e sttorn to tell !he truth. 

in) Art officer appointed by the king of 
England to represent him in a county. 
The ttOrd ^h^re mcan^ county. The 
\^ord reeve means officer. 

in} An order from a person in authority 
uhich been \^rilten do^^n. 



Kepi Process^ 

People dcvclupcd rulc:^ xo htlp them iue ^nd VfOik ^n groups, Orsduali), these 
Tul^s VfQiii turned into vtnticn ia^s sc thej uvouid be remembered and obeyed. 
Ho^^cr,i;> make fules work, people need more than iheirvvritten lav^s.Thevalso 



need some regular wa> of enforcing and making judgments under their law- 
Methods for doing this, for applying written rules, arc called legal processes. 

Hammurabi u&ed a legal process to make his Code work throughout his Empire. 
HiEi officials judged cases and supervised punishments. During their golden age, 
!he Athenians' most important ieg^l process ^^as their tribunal. Inthis lesion, >ou1l 
look at other legal processes, those used by people in England during the Middle 
Ages. 

None of these processes are perfect, Each has advantages and disadvantages. 
Decide for yourself which seems most fair^ most kind, most ^nsibk^ or most 
workable. But remember, llie perfect legal process, like the perfect law, hasn't been 
discovered yet. It'san ideal,! he search for the best way of appl>ingiatts£;onEinucs 
todav. 




fhc month of Sepicmbcf from Vie H^junqfthe ^'7f^/>?. a Flemish breviarj.t. ]5l5,iM5 
5^9. ff. fOv^Il) Courtesy, Pierponi Morgan Librar>, New York. 
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Dunbar Field 



Yc5terda\, King Stephen received a tomplaint from the Abbot of Chensey 
about a proUem in a village neat the Abbe>. Hts Abbey had inhcnied a pitce ot 
larei called Dunbar Field fromdd>mg villager. But when his monks tned togr^zc 
their sheep on Ihe field, villagers claimed the Held as their own and scattered 
flocks. "1 beg you, Sire," wrote the Abbot, "tell your shire-reeve to enforce our 
rights. Get the villagers off our land." 

Toda>, the Kifig received iinOther ItUer. tho one from ihe Earl of Dunbar. 
-^CLOfdil^g to xhe E-arl. th^: monki dorA own Punb^i Field- Tlie villagenj dt;ni 
belitve the dead fnan^a^^ she land lo the Abbc>. Sciidc^. even ifhetJid, Dunbar 
F -^d .i:dfi> H^lor:^ ^_-h=- F!-=. a^:^.;^: bd<^ ric^pcd ^-icdr mt iarsO. i oi ^eaii, 

e-^frvofichabgrown vfgctablc:^ ^ n -^Thc fruifiks briccp/LiiiTipuin^jihe £ari,"-\\iu 
ruin the villagers' crop." 

Jh^ cnnflict i> sow cL.t of harjd r ighL3 have broktn uul. Fhe wiia^crbpclt tfie 
^ -k- v^tih 'Li^kv J.he n-.i-nki Tghi b<iv*v v-aU :,taiTi dnd iti^phcrd^ vfOuiti. Both 

to a shire-recvc enforcing his right!*. 

"Oh. ^Ah\ .iin"! ihtj zpci^L-i: iho probkm ih^iTi^tKe?>!'''mLiancd itic king. "How do 

.i ^ ■^uf=d :oi.:igiFig at hcEli Then, paUifig Lhe ^^g. ht joie. "Wc 1* vvorr> ^boui 
F^.-.bar FicM irmGn. rh. ..IJ h.:)^"hc Gi^bbing hi^ waiKingitiLk, King 
S'rphcr. A h xikd i^ndr arid :»ifoJc i.orn iht looni. The v4fti ^.4 mtFr> vid 

1. Thh n^ j^ m A D. SU^n Ihr. Ring of £fi^.iis^, '^ha| ±^ ju^ 
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^ ^lil^^^^^jrrf^^MiD the 




Who weft i& Nonsafis? " 
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The Norman Custom 



I. Before jou tried shts case, >our class voted about who should get 
Dunbar Field. In a wa>,lhai \oie was a iriaL Ho\^ h the decision 
made at the "vote" trial different from tiie deci^iion made at the tnai 
according to "Norman custom"? 



2. Do you think trial by combat is a fairway of deciding who should 
o\^n Dunb^ Field? Of deciding other cases? Why or why not? 

^ 




F: jrr.tbc LuirJ! F^rjliiF^^. r340 (M^ Add4.4?lJ0f- ^O: v.j Repfirjicd b> permission tif 
The British i-ibrar\. Lontion. 

Might and Right 



During ih^? Middle Ages. trial b> combai wa^a \cr\ popular \va\ of 'cilmgn^hi 
from ^rong. Kings, barons, earls and counts ^»eUIi:d argiimemsind judged cnmts 
b\ arranging fights bemeen champiotis from the ly o t>pp^>:,jn^ >jdt:,. W vvOrkcd. 
People accepted and obeved ihed^ciiion^ madcai^hc^c feudal tnsU. ju5las vou 
and \ ticccpj the decision:* made b; itidge^i and iurie:». 

Toda;i. th;s might :»vcmjvM pi^in Mujiid Vr hat dii iho:^: ptoplcihmkingor 
What dots being a good fighter have lo do with bcmg righE? Bi?forc>oii jamp lo 
an> conclt^sionstibout the mtelligenve of mcdic^^l people, consider the foilowintf 
points. 

04 



Sfrffiyjh inipurtant. 



Between 700 and lOOU A.D.* \ie^tern Europe wne big btHticfidd. Muslims 
Vrcre imadmg fr )m the south. Magyars attacked from the easi. Viking raiders 
sutiek like lightning from the north. Fighting v^as norrffai, almoM routine. 

In thib chmatc of Violence and fear, onlv ihe pt)>^erfu] ^urvijed. Good Aarrior^ 
could defend their property. They could protect thcmselv^i? their fatrjilics, and 
their underlings. Poor warriors were- at the mercy of the stronger forc« around 

logical. _ 

Hw or her iJde i^ right. The wor^t fighter (the loser) is wrong. 

lhis^\a5nijU5taneas>e\^;us? so people could take their neighbors'beionging^.y 
it v^as deeply rooied in the need to sunive in a violent time. Suni\^l meant! 
protcLlm^ >uuf poisessioni* defending \ouf dependents -ind btienjithcnLng >our \ 
portion. AnuhiRt a ptr^^n did to actompiish thc^je goai^ v^a.-* "ri^ht" bi;t^u^ it 
wa^ "right" to survive, 

Mobi of the people who h%ed in we^iern Europe dunng the Middle Age^ uere 
Ciirjstianitt Medieval Christians bt;he\ed in Jt Supreme Bc;ngvihapaLdaiicnnoriEj 
what hiippencd oti canh. God p]Li>cd an duwc pdH m tfieiritdil> li\ci> 

This belief meant that Gc^d itas in\ol\ed m each trial by combat. Ifihe'good" 
Side was losing. God Aouid intertcre* Cod woul^ puntsh the \\i\:kcd <^nd ^ee that 
justice ^^as done. 

i omba; 'r\Gs s^^ift and final. 

" JiiSiiLc sLcfTiS more jbst when arrvst. tndl and punishnieni v^uickij folioU a 
crime. This isxrspet;ia]i} true in ^ime^ of ebao^. ll aenmc iin'iinKed inirnediateK, ii 
ma> never be scidcd. Trial b\ \:ombat wasa ^liiCAund tuia! vta> ol ending debai^s. 

-\ real tritti D) cuFiibai \ia^n i a \*restiing mat^n or a lo^ ol the com. It Wets a 
fuiUout battle to the death. Two povLertiil knightsattatked each other withaiUhea 
strength, Each itas mounted ona armoured horse. Each carried plenty of s.eapons. 

ih^i kni^hi^ ij!suall> led th^ attack v*iih ihcir lanccs aiid macci Each uied to 
knock thi^eriemv off his ^Ofse.oi f that failed, kilhhe hor^e. Onc= dism^-^untcd. 



the knights used their swords and shields. ThCir armour was very heav>. When its 
weight became exhausting^ both men tossed it asjde and drew iheir daggers. They 
grappled in the dust until one or the other was dead. 

A wtunded knight eould beg for mere) * The victor might e\ en grant the recjue^t. 
Whether he lived or died/the loser was stripped of his weahh and power. Most 
knights chose death, Smce a dead knight couldn't appeal his case, the judgment 
was final 



The Arigio-SaAOn> who ruled England before the Norman conquest laughed at 
ina^ b> cumbal. The> thought it wa^ barbaric. Like man> northern European 
peoples, thev preferred trial by ordeal. In an ordeai*an accused person proves his 
or her innocence by enduritig great pain withoui bcinghurt,Tbe person might ha\e 
10 carr>^ red hof metal or pull a ring from a pot of boiling vtater. 

Mcdic^aL people weren't stupid. The\ understood nature wa^ against ;he 
a^:^:uscd. But thc\ believed God wd& personally concerned with human justice, God 
would protect the innocent, Thc> also thought an innocent person, through belief 
in his or her own innocence, t!Ouid stand incredible physical pain. 

Like trial bj, combat, inal by ordeal ga\c uuick, definite ansv^crs. Either the 
person could carry the hot iron or the person couldn't. However, trial by ordca! 
provided this swift judgment without forcingiheaccuser to take risks, in an ordeal, 
only the accused was on trial. 

Ordeal and combat wereu'i ihc onh alternatives, "in ihc first place, as a matter 
of supreme impprtance/' rcad> an ancient Anglo-Sajton la\\, "e^ery man shall 
ahide carefully b\ his oath 4nd pledge." Jt was said horrible things happened to 
men who broke their word. Their crops might witherfrom weevils or mold. Their 
caule might drop dead in the pasture. Their childrsii mi5hj wasie awa>, Because a 
nun ^ Word Jjo importai. . »hc medieval English tried ciimes b\ oaths, 

Triaiby Oath viasa 5iwcaring contest. Jack swears that Harry committed a crime. 
Harrv swears he s innocent. Each manir.en tries to~get as man\ freemen as^ossible 
10 S Acar with him. Whoever gels the most co-sttearcfs wins. 



rrvL-mvn uhojoin thL^conUNr la> ihcirown reputaUonson the line. If th^\ s\\L-ar 
Marry \innti^:cni and hc\ti>und tjolding siolcn looL thcL^o-sucarcrs hdvc comma- 
ted perjiirj The\\c btoj^vn their oalhi and ttill not be trusted iigain If 
wcit-liked m his\illagc.and people think hc> honesi, h\z\ io^\nXhcf:onXi:\i 
If he's a kiio\Mi criminal, hell ha\e a hard lime. 

Almo\t al! njedievai EngliMh legal processes rcUed, in ^ome ua>, upon suorn 
oaihs Criminalsuereaccuscdb> Oiith 8erort.'airM)b\ combat, each side s\\orejis 
caUse wdsjust Beft^rean c*rdeai. the accused ptr^on ^uoreht or she wa^ir^nnccnt 

The feudal Fngl^^h hid vet another legs! option If a law was broken, someone 
lold the kinganf^ he decided uhai lodo. if two people had a quarrel, they vsenl to 
the king The king decided \\ho was right This k called ro\al judgmenE 

Togetaro>al]udgmenKafreeiiuin had to \isjt the king. The king\dti:i?.ion was 
uriEtcn down on parchment for the man lo lak^; b=ak lo his shire as proof This 
written decision was called, quite KvnsibI). a v\rit. Often, the king ^\ould issutawnr 
based OP one *i^de of the ^Xor\ . \ feu weeks later, someon^- w ould arn e and icli 
him ilie oiher side ; ^'d then ha\e to issue a writ to take back the firsE writ. 



Tu comph(.aic maucrs, the king wasn't iht- onh person ho made decisions hv 
ro>al judgment. He had an offiLcr, a ree\c^ m each shire keep the peace. Like 
HammurabiV judges, shire-ret^ves shared in the po\\er. Shire-reeves olien 
had a pcrsonahnieresi in ihegasCs the\ tned. Sometime^, ihe\ let jheir fnendsget 
3ua> with murf^*jr. Sometime^. the\ punishvd thejr en^^mies unfairK. 

To limit the^hrr e\es'puwer, Engi-sh kmg^ appomied specmhudge^- Thesv 
men visited each ijre in turn. Usmg rhe kmg\ amhont>, thcv made ro>al 
judgments abouE all unseiEled ea^e^. Becau:>e ihe> were on loeaiton". ro\aljU5tiee5 
couid get more faets about cases ilian ihe kiiig. They made more' informed 
decLsion!^, Unlike the sh!re-ree\es, the ju^tjcjs had no stake m ihecii^es lhe> tried. 

B> 1 150 an Englishman had manv ua*^ to solve his legal problems. He 
could go lo his shire-rve\e. He could wait for the travetmg ro\aljuaiice toappcar. 
He could go dtrectl\ to the king. An> uf ihe^^e people^ouid gue him a rojal 
judgment Or he could ask one of them to {'\ his ca^e b\ oath, b> ordeai, or b\ 
comhat The kmgjusiice or shirc-rcevc. in turn, could refuse ro>al judgmeni and, 
as in !hc Dunbar Field cai>e. insist a case be ined b\ unc of th? other metliodii. 




Oclail. the [la>eu\ "lapcstr\. d' stiating the \nrn-anii>nkjiics£ ca hii^ljnJ \\ ithspi^eidl 
(luihtari/aitim Ifi^m ihc Cilv of Bii\eiu. France 
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the stf^r-gth and courage of ihs vmoioi^* ndi th^f guitt Ojfinnos^p^ 
What do£$ an oMcal test? " 

2, Dg you tbtnk being honest or innocent helps ^ person endure ^n? 
Why or why not^ ' 

X Whatdt^sswcarifigcomcsUmalbvoasW'sstfpo^i^J^ 
. faetc^r^houlclBecdmld^d^vhgsdEddingHp^^ 
ceiKs? "Why ^hy n^jS 

4. Do yo'j think psQpfe^ko'^weart&te!Uf!&€RitK*ili?^ 

i^othing but she tmih**mcoymt&diVfe^^ do? Is osih^feibgiJw 
best '*ay lo makesure people ai^ iellirigthe .initii? ^hy bnthy not? 

5. . What s writ? 

In Di^ieva! England^ who could iry c^es bv loy^jjudgm^m? 

?i K you liy^4 \n mcdbv^l England smd wefestMni^ t^f acnme^ ^hieh 
legal proesswonld youprefertobetrialby^'V/hy^^lffliiryQuweic 
involved m a dispute ov?rowjwrshjp^4"5om^c-l5nd? ifow wouJdyou 
want itial s&e setlied? 



Arvon at (ireat Feailifig 

"Noi!sL"r>ve." sDitpptd Cjninn\ F)u tc as '•S^n; \h^;flcd another hcan "P-ior 
\ Knu'^d\\^^\^ hv-wH tia/\ .-Thoiii Bctks Miikf It ^tmldn t lia^c b^;t;n ciii;-^od> but 

M^ir^iar-^ t ( i>rd^^ umcr ^ ^chjniztc'd *i »»tiulc ^ ith Ihc *.)TKtr ^in^vi ckaniD^ bL'atis 
ar^mfid that htiu'^c W liitKi^: "tjl her Jjd ^^a ■ uui I K^ri m> vjlf th^; of 

tanisr . ^,ird*i d^d ?^bc nt^i dutu 
"i'xV^r 1 Vtiis 'tlwavs sneaking o^cr thcr^;." ^ar;ih ^huoK Ikt head 



"Butind lt> iruubk sooner or Utcr." ti^rccd dnoihcr ut>man. 

And I ain'x n^\<,v ^iir^n^^nyihin^lii,^ thaU'iftl Whoit hou^t \\<nX up inlldm^i!" 
Sdri+h pauigd lu remember. 'There ^Aa^n't a ihm^ thc> could dr. tuher. Couldn't 
^ci the ^aicr from the n^cr lasi enough." Sarah shrugged "Of course, thrg^ 
\^oiildn"t so bad .f the mtll hadn't taught/' 

The women Sighed. Nearl> a quarter of the -dlag^:s hdr\ei>i had been Mored in 
iho- JHiil. \\ hciiihu mill cauglu hie, all thai ^ra ^ fciii.icd. Ji would bcd k^n ^iftLer. 

AVhue\er set A, s^;t it gOLidr" Sarah ^^inUd ai M^r^Lar^;!. " Of ^;au^^^, thcft-^ 
pitrnt} of p^;opIe ^Vlth goud reiiion lo hate i^ie nilicr ^ o., know as well as 1, he 
doesn't measure straight/' 

Grimnv Dy/ism re snorled. " But nobo di-appeared alier ihc inc except 
Tottk" she said trHmip-mntl>. 

^ I hat\rtoiiairi"set>ldi^d Margaret. "Toor fom ran oM befure die fire. He\^a5in 
the fairest, colicctmi: tlrC'A ood=" 

' CullccLin^ firt'\\*jo ' Hal ' Gidnn> irioried ^ ^run. Thai isn't \vhat Tom Ack)-= 
hourne does jn the uoods. C^jlieenng r.bbjis is more like a. Colleciing deer. He's 
plum iuek\ the> didn't eateh him puacniri^." 

" There*" exclaimed Margoiet. "\\'hat's he gong out poaching for il he ju^i 
burned the mill? He'd kno^v (hev'd come lookm^? for him," 

Orann> tell sdent am^ sulked. 

\\n) wn} " ^aid Margaret as gesture L>t peaee. '"1 thmk a ^^^isci Scirn NT digi 
nght. Keeping Beek\ iind Tom apart like that "' 

Sajah looked up at Maig^jat "liiat the -^.-i) I heard K at a!] 

■ .'i'^saij Margaret 

^ Not at alL"an^v-ered Sarah/ Sam had rothmg todo \\\\h ii Beek> deen^vdsht 
didn't \^ar.: to marr> Surn. Gd\e him a flat " 

The other \\omen lofiked shock^;d- The>d all ihoui^h: ^^^k) ^vt>rued .o marr> 
jotn. Beek)S father, Sam. ^vas the onK person m the ^jliatie %\ho didn't apprLi%e. 

h> Jo >oii thjnk I t.'m made 'luuh i; fuss^' Sdtah lOT.'inuLd. " B^ek^ loid him 
straight out. 'No!' Jusi hke ihat An J then shegiggleua bit. Vou knot^ ho\\ Bcgk> 
giggles. Dro^c him plum cr:s/> That s when iK- started htiimg her." 
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"Ych' I "-member ihtit^'* scveraWomcn chimed in They'd a^i run m from the 
fields ihai aistmoiifi bccaus: of (ht commotion at ihc mHl When the> arrived. 
Beck> wasiji^gmaheapon thcgrcjnd,brgiiL-d and sobbing. Tomand Sam were 
wrestling in the (*usi 

h took two nn^n to pull Tom awa> from Sam Miller. But ht calmed do\vn 
t^uiekiy HedtdnH look ai Beck>, just pieked up hisjacKei and uaiked as*ay. Later 
thai evening, the miUc'^''^ house caught f^rc and burned lo the ground. 

The iheriffsmen found Tom a days later, deep in the forest. He swore he'd 
hadn'' be<n in Great Peatliiig^jinccthc^fternoor* of the fight. No gne had seen him 
m ihc village, bui fevt believed his 5tor\'. 

**Vr"hat \^as Beck) thinking of to lurn him dov.n'^*' Margaret lAas annos'^cl- 

"Idon^knou thai I should icll jou this." Sarah lowered her voice. '*8^ck\ told 
mc she's been seeing somebody else, Sonicbody more intponant." 

Grannv Dunsmere laughed "Poof Bctk>, That fool of a father, that^ v.ho it i&. 
Hcsalwa>5 iclhng her she could do belter than Tom " 

"Last hardest, Pd have ^worn no man v^as better than Turn " Margartt 
shook her head sadl>, ''Me s going before ihe sheriff and the king's justice tomor- 
row, ! don't think he's got a chanee," 

''Well," Sarah smiled slyij. ""Once Tom's oiit of the wa>* ue1l tcrlain)> see if 
somsbod} better doc^ come around." = 




IweKe I^i^fiil &^d Hones! Men 

As M^irgaret Cordwajner sat diseussing Tom*i» ca^c^ a cloaked horseman rode 
\nW the village square. He hurriedly asLed dircciiani. Thvn he spurred his ured 
horn' up the hill tos^ard Peatling Manor. In hi> saichel, ihe nder carried a urit 
Clamped uiih ihe r^'val seal of Henry IL It ^\d: 



"Hi;nr>,b> the Grace of God, Kmg of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke oi 
Normandy and Aquitamc, Earl of Anjou* to the free men of Leichesicr- 
bhire, greeting;*. After most earnest talk wjth m> Lord Ramer. SheriU" of 
Leichesicrshire and my Lord Gianville, Justice of ihe Realm, it is my wiil 
that you shall ehoose twelve lawful and honest freemen to deierminei 
upon their oaths, the guitt or mnoccnec of Thom^iii Ackyboumct freeman 
of Great Pcatling.actuwrd of arson mthisyearof ourLord,one ihouiandi 
one hundred eightv and one." 



HerF> n was king of England from 1 154 lo 1 1S9 A,D. To whom js ins writ 
addressed? Whai d^s it sa>? 

During Henry ]l\ reign England grew quickly. The king needed bcUcr wa>s of 
giving hia people justice He took parts from the old legal processes and played 
around w-th them, When he mixed trial b> oath wiih ro>al judgment, he came up 
w'iih ttial by jury. 

in thi^i new process, the shire chott iuelve freemen Vrho kne-A ^umcthmg tibout 
the crime and the aceused person. Each of these men wab known for obeying the 
law and keeping his word. Based on what he knew, eadfi man would make Up his 
mind about 'he case. In a sense, each juror made a ro>al judgment. As addod 
protection, each juror s'^orc his decision wa^ the truth infiQntofthe sheriff and a 
royai justiee. 

Onl> free men could be jurors, Serfb and women v^ere excluded. Under ancient 
,Angio-Saxon ia^v, luobi women and children were owned bv iheir husbands and 
fathers. Because they weren't fully free, women s oaths were not bint* ng. This kept 
them off juries and out of the witness boA. Ii kept ihemfrom signing contracts. As 
niedic:\al lown^ ^nr-^., rnorc women Wijk ti^cF bu^inCiiCS- Thtv needed to bign 
^cntracT^ .ind ihe coufZi Tht la^^idiscriniirtdimg against **<?nien >iowl> began 
EOThangc- 

Wh^r [itnr> H :-faned lr%ijit c-i.-c- bs j^ri, \ic Jidn'i knou i! hiS new s>sscm 
^^"■uld v^ork TakiZ par? jn \hi^ opcirimpnL and heip him fifid out, E ver\0!ie in) our 
lU^s v^iil plav one of iht "t\*-tl"\i: iaiAfui and honc5>i trccmcn' chosen to XT} Thomas 
.Ackybourne^ case. 

lfyouh\ed m Great Pcatling.mUgh of \> hat >ou'd know about the ease would 
come from gOssip. The ^tor> on ihe previous page has given you this general 
background. Also, >ou*d know Tom and have an opinion about him, 

\ our teach^^r u?ll gr\e \ou a number from 1 to 12. Thi> number tells \ou which 
juror you're piaymg. Look up the >uror on the hsi bclou and fmd out who he i>. 
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Juror 

Von aru Si:htia^ iht Curur. 0\^i iht vc^irs* ^ou^^ buih up a pfosp^rnus 
bUMne^-tarrjing food ^ndammaU around lx*[Che>Ter^hirc Yoution^t knou Tqtti 

\ou ha\L no rca>on to dislike bim 

ju^i &vfori; iht fire. \ou dLlr^^^R^d a load ol" ^^heai to the mill at Grrat PcaThng 
t>n >uuf wd> ht^mtj* ju*i! jt du^k, >ou ^av^ a m^n cominc dov^n tht road to\^ard 
SOU- V\ hen >i3U*Aavcd hello, the man looked up startled and ran into the forest- A 
fe\\das^ later. >ou heard that Tom Ack>bournL- burned do\^n Great Pcathr^g Mill. 
SuddenK\ the encounter m^ide sense. Thi^ man was about 1 omS height Hedidn*! 
\^drU Ui'j 10 sc-: him liomi: Ui*Aard the mili 

. Jyror -2 

Vouare Jiihi^ Onni.^U^^m'd^ You've bscd al!>our 18 >ear5inGrcat PeaUmg. 
Fhre*; >c;3r>a2o. U)U married a v^0IT^an from \Vhalle>. the r^ext \dlage o^cr.- Nov^ 
>ou hau^ t^o hsaith> children \ou are a scr\ good carpenter, the be^i in the 
Mli^igi: VoQ Vrork hard and ihc people of Great Peathng rcspirci sou. 




You and Tonr^ grew up together. YouVe as close as brothers. Tom is very 
lesel-headetj ar^d fair, Ir^ all your \e&rs together* he's only lost hjb temper once. 
Thai happened s^hen^vou brought up ihc subject of his marf)mg someone oiher 
than Peck>. 

On the da> of the fire* you ^cre in Whallcy, hdpmg>Oiir fiither-m-law mend a 
table. Wheri jou got back lo the village* > our v;ife 'old \ou Tom had beer^ by and 
TAai>*,cr\ ar^grv. Sheabu told>ou that the miii had burned and peopie\vcrc5a>ir^g 
Tom did it. You talked \vith Tom lifter hi;» arrest and he swore he didn*t do it. 

Juror ^3 

^ou are Roh^n of ^halk}. Under-Shenff for a Milage close to Great Pcatiing. 
Beeaiise of your important positjor^, \ou ii\e m Whalle> Keep. You ov^r^ good 
farmland ar^d car^ afford serf^ to ^arm it for>ou. You know Tom .^ckjbourne i^a 
po;;chcr*but >ou haven been able to cateh him. Thisreall> bothers >ou. You 'Aant 
to bring b'm to justice. 

On thcaftcrnoonof the fire, joti were at Peatling Ma^oron business. You were 
just ieavingas the fire broke out. You rushed to oTganiz^ the fire-fighting* At the 
miikvou oserbvarda vkomar^sa> that her daughter saw Tom Ackyboume start ihc 
fire. 



Juror 



Vouarv Hui^h Fc\enli Vuu Uit v milage of Waehain buE spend mostuf 
vtiur imt \i\ ihtr ncarbjr AbbOv of Icvcrn, uhcrc von stud) o^d mdnu^crlpt^. You 
o^An^ood farmland, w hich ts managed by serfs. Von don't k^o^^ Tom pcrsonailv, 
bm tho Hirttiks^t ibc Abbe> \av hcS dt-vout 

L^^l week a rnonk rold \0u m iht- strictest t'onfidence. that Bcckv Miiier had 
CLurnrinhimforhclp Beck> told the monk thiit i Dmdid not hum the mdlandshe 
kno'As who did Bcckv relus^U ui iiamc the arsonist. \ou hope sheeh^^n^.'esher 
miTid 

Juror *?5 

Vou arL' ti>//j(;M? ht-Htepht^n \^ vears (^Id, son anu nnK heir to the land and 
wealth of Stephen of Vvykcham. When von uere'? vcari> oick your father married 
>ou tothcdaughier of anagbbonng ianfllord. You don'i like vour wife She and 

>our two eh^drenh^-c with her father and willdO'^o umiKour father diesandvou 
mhent his lands 

Voudon^ knovv Tom per^onallv Beck) Millers;i>!.Tom is agood and i>on;st 
tn^n and \crv dull been ^-eemg fkckv on the ^K for three or four month^. 

^L^cause vouYe miirned. ^he v^on't takt.- w^-j seri^>usK She p]am to maff) lorn, 
Beck> told )0Ltabnut TomV U^hx with her father Vou rcahzed that if somethuig 
happciR-d toihemiiieverUTnei^oiifd thmk Tom did it. Vourieacher wiligivevou 
more information. 

Juror 

Vouare PvtcrJt^ \t'\iik. lord of PesUmg Ma n^^r and overlord of the villages of 
^hiiik-v and CJreat Pcatimg. VooVcMand have spent most of >oui life inFranu" 
o^^or^eem^>oijr lands and fighim^v,3r^ Voudon'i like the An^lo-Sa\on people, 
Thev seem hrinsh iind la/v VouVe >ure thev lead \LoIent* ugi\ livci 

l orn \s ont- of the Ans?ln-Sa\cin fre^inen who hu'> in >oijr v^illaije^ VouonK ^ce 
h^m ^Ahen ho paVs his rent arcd dncs his annual ^^eek nf scrv ite Vuu dr-nVpiiv 
rnutb .tta^ntion to wh.n S'v> rm m uMJr villages. 

Vv ht^n v'ou arrived from France a weL'k iigo, \OLir -i^rvams told \oij ;hst lom 
burnt the mili. VoLj>evcr> ans[r> bccai^^e, though Samuel ran the mill, vou owned 
It Xow the harvest won't be nilled in timvforthc^nnierunk'^s tou pa> one of the 
nei^hb^irm^ millers. 

juror 



the best farmland inthevtllagcand have threc^erfs ^^iju'rconh 21, but >ou makea 
very good livmgJoryour wife and ^ix children. lomisalcsv vear^, voungerthan 
>ou. ^'ou arent close friends, but >ouve alwa)^^ hked him. HeV honest and 
hardvvorking. though he ha^nt been \er> t>UL\:essful. 

On the afternoon before the Hre.when v oi pulled Tomawav from Sam Miller, 
>ousaw' how angryiiev\a^, Vouahoi^awthathe calmed downand lett peacefully. 
Vour forge i^ ver> elo^e to ihv mill, and >ou^v\ere working late mtothee\enmg. If 
Tom hud returned to set the fire, vou would ha\c noticed htm. 

Juror 

Voti are HW.iam Ham\on, warden the kings forest. Vou frcw up in Great 
Peatling, but sou left when \ou were 13 to make voor ^a> m the world. [^bl\ear, 
>ou rt'turned with a commission from the king toatt as warden and game^kcepcr, 

Vouknew Tom a^i a child* and didn'i like him. However, smce\ou\e been back. 
vou\e had some intere^img talk^ \\\Xx\ !om. He seem^ to he m the forest a lot, 

Tate in the afternoon on the dav of the nre*>ou caught Tom trapping rahbits in 
the forest. Vou didn'i arrc^i him because be seemt'd ver\ upset. Vou talked lohim 
for a Hhileand he fixed vou a dinner of rabbit slew, it wa^ quiti; dark b} the time 
Fom iefl. He 'f^ajr heading deeper into ihcforeM. not back towards Great Peathng. 

Juror ^9 

\0M are Duns E\t'^himu a farmer from Great Peathne Vou h\e it\ a ?,mail 
cottage with >our elder!) mother. Thougn >our father v\as fanlv weil-off, hedicd 
vvhen>ou were still voung. Since then. \i\ been hard to make end^ meet. 

^ our mother took a likmgto Tum^w-hen he was a little bo>. She saw him as the 
grandson sht.- never had.Tom. in return. ha^alwavs been kind lovour mtnher He 
^tops to VISIT her otten and sometimes brings small presents. 

Vou spun; the aftermion oi tiie fire v^orking in the fields. When vou saw the 
^moke. \ ou came running to help. After it vva^ all over, >oii head about the fight 
lom had 'Aith Sam and Beek\ Vou sympathized. When vou vverc voung. a pA 
promised to m-arrv vou and tk-n backed out of it. If vou had thou^hj to burn her 
bouse down, vou would have 

Juror ffiO 

Vou are Sh'pUvu^.'l HxUhant, an important knight and close fnend of the kmg. 
\ ou'vc retired to T-vske Castk and have become ver> involved m ih^r life of the 
shirc ^ o ur \\de ha?, been dead tor several V ears. Though ^heboie^^^u fr.echilcia'n. 
ontv OTIC survived His name h \^ilhain ^ t^u don't truv^ him much 
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\i>u kfll>^A f tlHiui!h he i^nHonc uf u>Mf - lilaycr^ He ^trv^d under >ou 

bank" 

Sisr*i MiUcr t> u k neat l:"vi:r>ofn; in the ^l^irc kf^o^vs it MtJk-r ^jels ^^jEh il 
hctausc hi^ o\crU^rd. wi>n'[ do an\?hmg Perhaps 1 om s^'i ihc firo. but 

Juror #1! 

^ ou . rv (lii'firt I ( ! fVu u.fu r, n UuiiKT v\ ijic vJljiLi" Grcai Ptatlif]^ ^ ou rc 

\ itiM ^ A \ A LLKi*. frit rid of votir second tildcst bon \ L'u \ t di^ iik^d Tuni arid 
ihkiiT^ \k-^ hti^n d j^>'>d inMutMCv your .>on 

W ncri - iLirud -^^y irtii ihai i om ^Ik' lirv. >i'u ihoLigbi: thv> v^crt tra/> . 

M.iFiiarc^ 'in\o >^>l1 ,rnc (,v-,:img xbM Sd^ah Thxiuhtr uaid h^;r tha? I^iir- had 

Jurfir fill 

^ [ rLi :i lVi tfii , I I a tr^-tman TK^ii:^^i \ ^lu; Juihcr ' ir.[\ j itiriTicr. 

he ua^ \t ry \^c^iIl^l\ >\-Ej \ouncc^t ^on. \ou didii . mhcni ibe larm 

T -Hir laEhL^r ^cn; vmi {o thv hj^u^ch^ild of the Earl of rcischcsi*;" to be Ersm^^d a 
pdL!'; Ihroiii^h hdrd \ou are a ^utiirc and wdl sttriicdd\ bt^ knighied. 

And Fvim ^e'\ed ynder Stephen of Wvkenani dursne ihe last war. Though 
y i^u were ^i^r m^a kn^g^U.and I nm waMinlv a to-)t soldier. >ousa\^ a^ood deal of 
hin^ Hl iAa^aJ\Na\ ^ trying to better him^elt b\ plawn^ \ip !oiheknitiiit5»and lord>. 
\ Oil ihmk he ^a pu^h^ bra^-'^iLin. Koh.^n ol N\ haiiev is a good frtend of >our^ He 
irij ahiuit the lire and ibxit sinr.v j:irl m tht' ^ diage sa\\ I i^m >et U. 

Hi? Trial of the dreat Peailing Arsoni'it 

jre m th- great ^:onv courtyard ol PL-atlinii Manor, born.* of Peter de 
Ne'x^llt;. '^verh^rd ol ^,e wiVdgc (jreai PoaJlmi; I bert; a bn^k at^tumn \^ind. 
1 ^^s^ Jhe iHhcT freemen of i t:ith*'Mer^hirc. >otM ^;K^tiks piiJIcd tii;nti> around 
\oiir ^houiu^;^^. stand m Uk LciWcs of the Lounyatd m ^maU croups. Vou luik 
UUK^4^ t.de^j ^loup e>c^ the others i hou^ib the tiial ha^rri started. ^?\cr>one" 
kjLi^vs J i>m ^ek>hou^nL■"^ faie bcinjiijeeided n^ht now. by the opinions pasMn^ 
an-und iKe LOU^t^a^d 

V ^trt>ke ^-I rt.-i'ti the I ndvr-Sbtrill -ij tire;jt f\-a*bng enters. Ht nod^ a 
j^p.Lijn^ U> ihc l^*.! rrii>^[ .mponant lord-' ^inde lea ^s [hmdl The \ ard is sudd;;rjK 
^iU*sl f'ullmi: d parehmvTit ^croii Ironi ^i^ elo.ik. the I nder-ShenM reads the 



Wnh special authorr/iition from tbe Cit,\ of &3\cux. 



niimos of ihe chosen twohe Ah are present and read> lo ser\e 

Wj^a nod to\^ard a stone archwa\. the L nder-Sheriff ciaps bis hands. The 
erj^^ turns lo Thoinas Ack\bodrfic-, ti^htlv grtnped b> two guards- He looks 
tiitfd and unhappy, ihe L'nder-Shcriff addre^^scs his prisoner in solemn \oiix. 

~' r homas Aek\ bourne, y^u stand bclore us. a Frcccnan tbe \ diagc of Orcat 
Peathngand years ot age. ^ ou are accused ol iUsotibN tbe Sheriff of l.ejeheuer- 
shire and tbe common talk of freemen. It is >aid >ou did uilifully set hre to the 
hoti>£: of Samuel. Miller of Great Peatlit^^. \\hich Hrc did dcMroy both the miller s 
hou*,e and the mdL L'pon \our oaih. bo\i do you plead 

Thoniiis looks eareliillv around ihe courtyard 1 hen. in a adm.stead\ \Oice. he 
replies. "L pon my oatha*> a Christ lun mari. i did set no >ueh Tire. 1 have been falsely 
aevusi;d oeeause my great anjier io^\ard the miUcr dnd his daughter. I pon my 
oath. I spent the c^^^lng of tbe lire collecting \\ood in the Royal Forest of 
i eu'hcMershire " 

Hie Lndi:^ bi:nff raises h.> band to sili:ncc --he ero\^d s Lbatlcr. He tails the 
tv\eUL- juror ,..^ard. '\ ou hu\t jUst heard trjcehjri:Lsagamst the pnsonL-rand ihi; 
prisoner's respotis;;. I pon your oaJh^. bat the truth of this matter*" 
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Re-read [he facL^ about vour character Based on ihui informauon. hovs v^oulu 
he votc"^ Meet \Mth ihe oiher \itiden[i play >otir juror and decide hov^ to vote. 
When >nti rcdch a^reetTjeni. have one siudeni write >our groups dechton on a 
pKv:e of noiebook pap : l!>e ihis ("orm 

"I'pon my oath a Chrisiian man and a Servant ot Henry, King of 
rnglandJ,{yoarjoror bii^rriel.^^earthat Thoma:. Ackvboiuneii{guiit\ 
or innocent) of the charges arson against him ^ 

After this senience, ^ign the eh;*raeter\ name. Remember, your juror'^ vote 
counts hkea swornstut^^meni medieval I:ngh^>hm*in. you kno^ ihat thodevjl 
wili get vou if vou he 

Trial B> Jury 

1. Did the jury make iKe nj^ht deci^ion'^ 

2, When Duns Evcnbham. Juror "9, was yoi^ng. a girl broke a prorri^e 
m marr> him. Hovr did [he people playing Hven^ham vote^ Dtd 
sympflihi/ing vtith Tt^m effect iheir deci'iions!* 

3- IVter de Seville, Juror is6, doQ^n'i hKt? Tom because Tom an 
Anglo-Sar^on. Juror ^^'10, Stephen of Wykcha.n. likes Tom because 
lom's a good soldier. Ho\t did these tiAO jurors voic"^ Did liking or 
diilikmg Tom affect their deci^^ions^ 

4. Both Robert of Whaliey. Juror ff3.and lUtum Harrison, Juror ^h, 
knott Tom is a poacher. Did knoumg that Tom ^^a*i a cnmmal affect 
these juror>.' v oles? 

5. I nles^ vo^ played Juror "5, you had noacto^i! kno^^ ledge o\ v^haher 
or not Tom set Tire ioihemilIer\hoube Vourouldn't have decided m 
his favor because \ou^km v\ he was innocent or agam^^t him because 
\ou kth'^-^ he Vras guilty. What, then, influenced your decision about 
I I'^m^s case^ \^'hy did you vote a^^ you d^d^ 

What intormation Vrould have helped you inake a better duiMon^ 

How could Tom b inal have hLx'n changed jurors v^ould gei the 
nccewry mfnrmation'^ 

8. Jury decisions today muM usually he unanimous. Allthe jurors must 
a^recabout thctruihot acaseor their \erdici isnoiaeeepicd [Joyoti 
think thi> rule resuhs m a better lury decision? liov. v^ould ii ha\e 
iilfrcted lom^ tnai^ 



Picking the Best Proems 

In ihi\ lesson. you\e looked <ii rtve k^d\ processes u^ed m medicvai 
England. £ach was supposed lo te^t an acciised person bguih. \\ hat Nvas 
each process really a te^E oH 

What do you thmk a legal proees?. ought to lesi? W hai .should be on trial - 
during a trial" Which of the five medieval proeesscN does the best lob oi 
this? ^ 

%^ 

How do you think a legal process shouW decide \^heiher or nut someone is 
guilty : What should ii do^ What shouldn*i it do!* 

In the U.S., some legal decisions are made b\ juries Other d',^eibidns are 
made h\ judges, either alone or svorkmg in groups. In other pans of the 
\^orld,alldceibionsare made by judges. Whodo \ou think v^oitH make a 
betterciet,isioaah*^ui acase: the people ho sit on a jurv or a person who 
has been trained as a judge'' Why":* 



SO 



florin 



Unit 5 Florence in Ficwer; The Need for Authority 



Jire 



fierce 



(ai A grfid com first issued by Florence in 
1252 and used throughout Europe dur- 
ing Ehc ' 'k Ages, Yhe coin wa:» 
^ian^pcd WL.la Florences offiaai 
symbol. lb namecomts from/7om the 
Emiian word for flottcr. 

fn* Another kmd oi m(;dieval Fionsnline 
rr'ine\f Orte florin wa^ ttorihabiiut 75 
lire. 

(n) The seciis of a kind grass, used for 
It^od m EuTOpi: and Asia. 

^n} The Italian uord for palace. In mcdie* 
va! Jialy. an\ iargc house or Qfricmt 
building wa^ a pala/?o. 

iiu The Italian word for pl^^a.a Lit> square 
Or meeting piacc. 

in\ A temporary. tra\elling go\ernor. 
Mcdif^^il liaiian tU>-:.iatLN hired 
pi^dcsij^ to j inimiit^;r thca jav\3- 



^r.jup ot :n*.-n vht:-icn from tht vitv ^ 
upper tia^^ i:o make lav.s. hjrt ihc 

>i. i V J n_Ei", I hi \ ^uMVJ ■ ^r^a i^a^i^J a 



The third hour jfier sLinnsi^, -bout 9 
A-M. in nicditAai EurL-^pe^n ciues, 
church beiii^vifrt run^al this houru^nd 
si\ other tir7ie> during the d^^^i to 
remind poopi? to pray 



Giving I'p the Goods 

Eight\ city bells peakd liercc. "Oh no," groaned Monna Francesca. She hugged 
her tighil>'Wrappcd parcel even more closely and quickened her pace. The two 
maid servants trotting behind their miilress exchanged a look of mock dispaii . 

"Please, my liid>," panted one of the maids* ^'ihtnk of \our position. OnK 
servant and thieves run in the public streets/' 

"Oh, do stop nagging^ snapped Francesca. "Laodozzo ^il! kill me for bein^ 
laie! Besides*" she added with a nod at her parcel, "e\er\body's already talking 
about me. Vm a known criminai/' 

As her maids giggled. Francesca glanced up at the stone and wood dwellings 
hich walled both sides of the narrow street. In the ^jiy. people [j\cd so close 
together that gossip spread like fire. 

Cit\ iife could be fascinating, too, A moment iaEer. Francesca stepped into the 
bustling Piazza dcila Signoria (the Square of the City Elders). To her left- tw o 
housewises haggled o\Qra spilled bushel of millet tlour.Al her feet, a group of bo>s 
scjuatled ill the dirt, listening wide-eyed to a merchant dcscrbc the dangers of a 
journey to Constintinopie. Straight ahead^a noi5\ croud of olerkrand craftsmen 
pursued new cHenis. 




Map of 1 5th ceniur>- Florence Libran of Congress* 

Francesca felt a lug at her slee\e, "0\er iheie, my lad\!'* Sh^ iookeJ in if e 
direction her maid was pointing. Squii ng into tlie sunlight, she coult(j;!=-t pic'^; 
outihet^li.thin figure of h^-r husband. Lando£7t> Dressed in hiibcs'g- r.,.-ewa. 
pac ing back and forth on the .t^ps oi the Pala/^odclla Signona (the Ciiv Elders" 
Puiacc). 

Xoura m\ )ad\." whtspertd onr maid. squ*^ezmg Francesca s shoulder. 
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"rverytiriL'\ tioiu^ it/' mutka^d the other '*Wh\ should !hc> sm^le you out?" 



"Because i \\iis>jlK cni'u^h i^di^^ht "f ranccNtj smikd WiEha \sink \ her 
majds she hftcJ her ghm and swtpt gracefuli) ;^tros^ she wide p^/za. 

When she reaehe"iJ ihc paia/zo stepi. Francesca cau^ni her hushand s e>e. He 
dtdn't hu>k ^oo angry Rehc\cd. the Ud] opened her mouth todpoUi^^i/cfur bcin^ 
iiite Juvt then. Jt har^h voiee h^jtimed atross the pi^//^. 

"So. ihir willful in here dt litst'" 

Monna ! fiinccscra Martlcd she ju ^ped. The %o^cc btloniicd to a ^i^uat. 

hcetk'-likc mart stand iniir. fc^fc iccl behind her husband. Hc^vorcago\inanJcapof 
Uish hidLk VL-ivci 7 he chains and hjdgc^ofiht; lli> ^ highest ofTiLcswun^^iLTosshi?! 
cnt'st. 

"No\\ r\e done tt." thought f n^TiUj^cn. i andoz^o liddn^t told her ihiii d mcmbirr 
oUhL- Si^ji^^n;^. thecidcfi who^tnerned thc-LUy.^^uulJ hu pfc^eiii v^htnshclurncd 
rn her ^^uUa^^cd floods 5^. 

"Vnur t,Kdine->- d"^u^ not sutpf^.r; tne. M^diim/" the iLc;ii]i:man barK(^d. '\ our 
Uuc ftttin^^ tiTihv ^iiHi^HiscJU of Mor;:ncer£rt ob\ lous from iht UJtally 
leuorc t»ur law% 

"NiiinoTi^ ' J ranLesea hc^an ^L^ntK 

Ihc i^criilcri^j.i i^riv-rtd htr proiLst fs ihv h-rhiddtn pmptTix ht- 

i^*"S^leJ Hi- ^idfc tested im Franvcsut's pdrcci ' i ngrc" faKC ir a;'k.rjaani 
s[t4t^,'h^.d tht^ piicKiiiie 

Knid'i//!' stepped h'^Wdtti inicH^r?., bui the Si^niip rti.^cd \\\\ hdrjd lor 
siKaee hi J \rpii,v huiJ enf:ijgh 10 rc.ich the urthesi torn^r of the pid//^, he 
pnieianncd "A ijreiii i:\tj threatens our city Vou' ' He lumcd to hjjnLt^sL'a ''Vou 
■irid oth:rs Vuu; kinj are hnn^ing this cmI upon us 

1 hi 'I J I =1' iht^iiL^J ^fll^lCv^i:d StK held her l^'nijue. hr^'** t^.r tin J hi a^q her 
h^\jt! [I \^l1s heti^:r [i- -.tcin i7>eck ^inj paur:r>[ 

'Mn ihe o'd dd, s. ' ihe SLs^ntin ^:<^ritlTHK\J "th'/ pL'tipie ul 1 l- irt:nc*-^ wizn m«''d^'st 
urij siih;. r Rii; >£*u ^i^iut iochjrt4:e ihji. di^rrt \ ou. Mac^ar^i'^ -^i] ^Aani u^o'vinand 
t'^h»hii ih-s ihmt*'" He poked tm^^-r ai I ranttsca's parcel djs^ii^ 

"I setit !b]s ariitiv:" ht ^hUvIdLTcd. "leads to unbdihkc hvH.i^"^>r It en^our.ii!Ls 
the sips ot pf^de anvi h eat^'^os nir!:ny c)i.ir youne siK-ii d^^-.^ L-J a-ira^ Otir 

Lit\\ ropLii;itMj: ,^ uJjiK'd I hmk M.uiam. how you i^aste yo^jr husband'- 'Ataith' 



You shame and displease both his Itimily and >out o\i.ni" 

To displa\ or even to pohi^ess -an item like thts t^ forhjddcn II js againsi the 
\sishes of God and the \d\\s of our eit\ . Vuu knevv this. Madam^ But cho:>e to 
djsohc>. In the future \ou ^Aill not be so careless. Brmg forth the irttlJcd lead!" 

Th^^ eruwj v^hn,h had gathered to hsten was ver\ still. Ihe Si^non tore op^n 
hranci:sea*s pareeland heid itseonten;^ nigh o\cr hi^ head so e\er\one cotald see. 
"Here." he boomed, "is ihe e\ii ^ hich attacks our city/ 

So)emni\. the cro^^d ga/ed up at the dangerous and forbidden article* h \^a5>a 
piece of eioihing. h Happed, e\er so jlightl\, in the hnrej^e 

Francesea sighed a^ she looked dl the garrnerxi. A Hoor-ien^Jh tloak, made of 
brighi\eIlo\fcsiik,Ltuasone of the most costly coats in all Florence and surely the 
moM beautiful Pictures of parrots, buiterHies. trees. rosCs. dragons anii castles 
\^ere woven right mto the fabrit. The cdge& \fcere embroidered with >ellovt ^^d 
biaek letters Ihc whole cloak ^^ashnrd wiihasoft. warm scarlet cloth, irimmed in 
black. Her friends had been green v^iih env\. 

And I only got to =Aear it once, thought Franeesea sadly. She'd had the cloak 
madt for her sister-m-lav%'s v^edding party- The city c;dc;"s had outlawed all proit) 
clolhcs Ou her \^a\ to ar^d from the part>. Francesca hid her new cloak under a 
pl^im bio^fcn robe- 

Clearly ., though, she hadn't been careful enough Ihe n^\t da\t Lando?zo 
got a nouce from the ^it) elders. Her clu^^ *^ad been reported, h \fcas an illcgai 
garufvui Ihe eiders ^.jiuered he: to turn it r to them 

"This cloak Is nude of silk. Madam Can vou denj that^'' Ihe Signon's \oicc 
inurrupttd rrancest;i\ thoughts, "It is embroidered h is brit;hi!y colored. AH this 
Is iorbitidcn. We cdnm^t allo\\ such c^il to continue!" 

Frances^a 'Aaic'^ed. the Signori draped the >eih'^ \,ioak on a sivjall table. An 
attendant h^sndcd him a pot of heated kdd. Slowi\. the Si^nori , oured the metal 
l>^c^ the KcauUful jabrjc Then he took a hea\> sii^jic stamp. en^ra\cd ^ith a iil> 
and a c^l'^s. and pres-ed it mlo the eot>lmg mettil 

\^ the le^id htirde-Jteo. ihe Sigr;i>n turned hiane^sca ^^-itli a sn^iie i>t inumph 
Th^s kad stal. ' he said. "mark>i >(?ur cloak as d garmeni fiuMiii^ed h^ th*. ciJ^ o\ 
f IfijeiiCe Dare >otp wcur !i .1^,^11^**' 

hra iouerct^ ht:r e\es and iTiuuered. "Nli. Sic=ioti "C^f e-^urse shj VtoL j't 

dare v^ear it i^am. bui not beeause the cloak had been iarJj\ted Thai didn't 
blather 1 ht e:?> elJer-- ^co- alwctvs ^«Litkri\ ir^i: certain eioiKcs. \ohop^t paid 
niULli .lUenTicn 



v^^ ouvf il fTi> LiiU'i ^Aii cul ^hc '"Oi^itti Ptin lilt VLtvK ihiTc'^t ^i", t rKJUirh kU Ii^ 

2, ih^ i>(^j> ^ dbuuL n vv^ffiiar. fb^iTtvti Mr>rii»i Fr^iris^z^w^. {In 

4. Ofie odhc vh^ravicn^inihc hii^ry livaiicti ihi Siiriun. Who be" Whai did 
ht do lo Fr3nt?ESviiS forbiddtR goods? 

?noT^ ihst* in 1343* ciuak of Fr^tisjc&oa^b. Jusi like [he one m the 3ior>, 

t^'i fcdiDg3^boui iht?, f fQHi ih^ hovi do ;*ou think Ffafii^it^fcU^buiii 
the ia\v:& (j^^^?i3t hcf cjo^k? Du >uu think ihcllcbcv ih^^^ ^av^^^ in the luiurt? 
Why or why not'* 

6. Why do you thmk ihe group of eiders v. ho governed Florence - ihc Signoria 
-- passed laws forbidding fancy clothes? 

The ( i'y That Pri^spertd 

ch . M - A . [ ..^iLfw.i f 1 l.^rt r.^^ 1^^ 1 rui '^L .sn "i.r.J ^ ► h... .^.i'Ti *^:id 

Is- til t-*' hi 1*^'. y^.r- : PK - * 



iiri^-H- ^*Vrnt J ric\i rioihiuy ^j^^i i\,d ^'Jlii^i. t h^-ij" Libi^r skill's M jfiV 

■ '15 \ }. - ^.**ii!i'.TK .Till ^n^ im-, c^^^^Tn.d :'K vit> J .v; ^o^i p.vA.vr*ui ;"1 ihe-c 



Oddly cnoynh, though, ihe men v^ht> t;nit>rLVd hlorL^nce's IdV^-. ucr^; chosen 
I Tom ihc Itddifi^ Pli/rtntific UmiltL^, J ht> c<irTn. \n,nj\ tht upper lU^^ lnmiliLS of 

In the iiaUjri t.,t> -slater, cut-lhr.Mt t j Viilr^ bvt\At;Ln import.jrU it^n^iiit^ohtr^ IlMiJ 
por^^i^titc: ihi-ir enemies. J his titu^cd ^idc-svitle bloodshed 4nd disorder 

hi prt.-ven! :his, cU>-^late^ hired outsiders to nin iheir governnivfits i-1ur- 

.\d ,iinKfjf tI^ !JnA^ I hisiravfini^ ilovL^rnof ujs tii]|cda pode^ta Aidt-^d b> do7*;ri^ 

trtiJ dnbiiKd. iht" SjjinonEi ciiost a nest pudt-^u CTcr^ mf^iitli^ 

<-f J it iu vvr.iKh .j^ij po\\L r. \ it^rcrii^c not a cit> ol grcitt lu\urv Ordmarv 

^A^indLti -^.d. t'Av^ iM thRi: chc^t^. J t^ihic (i;id p^^^^hap^ d Ww benches and wall 
rjarii;^!:- \\ L.jUf^it i i,iEi/i^n% A^^il fancier iijrniiurt I ht-ir >:ohit;tsand piaittTs vtva- 



uJc ]u^! PA ice each dav on^t: d\ abuut !0 A M. i^nd again at 4 F M. Breads and 
pa:Fta^. Jla\^i^od Vrixh oU^l' ^^iI, \Vi,Tv' iJicir IrjsJC foods In se^^on, vegetables v^ere 
added 1^^ the menu F-%ccpt on special occasions, onK the rich ate meais like 
potjhr\. pork and g^me Ordinary peopkdependt^dun che^^inuts, beans and miikt 
HoLir tr-r iKciT protjtsn 

{ ih^ iiuru'crith ctniun. M.ircniinc^ kaov^ii ihri'nn^hi'JLit Turope tor 
lii^r suhvr, mLide^i wa\ tit drv^Mng Their ^ov^n^^ v^ere cut Irom useful, cheap 
tabnes omen ^^ ore a ndfrow gov. n of scarlet or green cloin pnd a hooded doa^ 
lined vt'lh fur Men drts^^d tn ^hr-ncr. tulltf gov^ns Cloihin^ ^^a?, Lo^iii, so mo>[ 

Hfwc-cr, A\ hSo'cncc ^rc^* ^iCier, ptople ^ho codld iifi rd b'j^:;ri piaMng 
^M^h Es^hion Vonn^ men ^^ore ^v or thrL-e diHcrcnt colors ot 'blockings Therr 
Gi?v,n^ goi shorter and shor k r W otntrn added brighj 'rimming and embroiders to 
'h'^'.i d^'^^vj"^ diid ci^-ak-^ \ hej :.iM^pcd ldnc\ hc|T^ ar^'Ursd ihe i ^Lcii.r.s Iht;> -itick 
-ii'.(,T bu.klc^ ihw^r -h-:^ts I ru;. looped ibeir hair -^iU; br^nd--- la-^lc^ arsu 
Lrt'VLf.s 

Tht- Mi>7^.'n!inos'ii'^ie^ S^d b-zcn piam. \i\ easv io>cc wh\ sbf. iv^^-ed the idet: 
-»r i^jvi^rv Bi^autii'jl h^jiisngiTig^ added toa p^-rson"-^ imu^o fhev prLueda f^rsonV 
xvctiiMi d^id imptutane; 1 he f inrjriM icdi^^piav t^i gorgefiii> c]oth^:.sea^Tl^: from ihv 



^amc lmpu^^e their Unc of beautsrul painimg^, M-ulpture^ and bujiding^. 
Belween 13f>0 and I ''(K), this tnLTg> exploded into the hahan Rtnaisiante. 

I lL}ferUini: .L-^idtrs thiutiiht the ntu fashums ^cm h^irmtui. Mone\ uas wasted 
ontostii clothe^ratbcrthan m\i:siL-d m busme^^^. Public displ^s^uflu\ur> showeJ 
the ditiert^ncc between tht iives of tht; rich and ihc poor. This made poor people 
unhapp\ and ca-jst-d trouble. Fashion totaled too mucii dUention on \vorld> 
thmgs Though Li%k leaders crKiCj/c J oiht-r ptopk for dies^ing up, Ehe\ ihem^eKcs 
were often ih\: \vorM oHender^ 



1 . Whai indu$triei made FJorenee sc tt'eakbj^? 

2, Whatms a godesta? Why did llalian ciiy-^tates ne«i podesms? 
X. For what tasks was^FlQf£n(x:'^Si£nori3t responsible? 

4. Wh^tfs voa think 5omeBoi:entaie^S¥amcd to ^v^^ 
cloihing? _ , , 

5, Pep^.o^it^efiiKibem^eh^^ they wear. What. c!othes:3w high 
statys^^tiaS moi!^ ill ^our sehool? ihis^iry fcom group i&.^oypt 
fcia^RC4lsi som^ne ^kci^ tfe^_^^attKs are ivastcftil-cif Mtri^^ 

Scavenger Hum 

ObMou^ly. people m medieval FU;reTu.-e dressed dlflerentlv than \^e do todav. 
h'snot hjird.thoUi^h. to find out ia hat these ancient clothes luoktd^nd felt like. All 
}ou need iS hbrarv and a clothes clo^t. Bring one i;.\ampie from e^ch pldCe lo 
clas^ 

ff '^fi ihi' I thrari. Bnti^ dii iliiistrauon of a MoreniiHt i7un. v^oman or chikl 
dress^rd m *he kir^d of clothe> he or shi, \^ould ha; e worn b-t\icen LWand 1550. 
\ ou can nnd these piciure.s in br»ok> o;i tht hr-tor-- of doming or hovt 'o make 
co^iume^ Or look at paintmg^ from Rend usance i lorcnc-: See ihe bo\ lor a list of 
Renais:>ance painiers. 

/ r. rf} I'it i Ii'Hi Bnn^a pKxv oJ J^hnc for garfniT^l m^idc tioiu fabr-e) ih;it 
-ouM have been used lor clothiDL in Fit-rciiC^ bct^^w-n i .^Wiano 1550. See ihe bo-i 
1 '^r a it of Renais^^ince lahric? If > ou t^nJ <in> ii\ v,.?-jr lio^jj, ' ;>me fabric 
^ti res ush gi\e >iMl ^n^ah p.vce- called "^i- itchc- " 
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Renaissance Patnters 



MaiACCio{i40M428) 
Paolo Uccello{l397-l475) 
Perugmot[446-1523) 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 
, RaphaeU 1483-1 520) 
Michaelangelo(i475-I564) 

Rensiswncc Fabrics 

Brocade - A bea\\'clotb with a raised design woven into it. 
Camlet — A doth made from a mixture of goat or camel hair and silk. 
Embroidered cloih — Any kind of cloth with a d^^ign ititched on it in thread. 
Leather — An animai skin, vrith-the hair removed, that has been preserved b\ 

tanning- 
Samite -- A cloth made out *if^"lk. -ftovcn with gold crtiher threads. 
Silk — Cloth made from a nber produced by silkworms for their cocoons. 
Vaire — Vhe fur of an "ordinarv** or common animal, like a rabbit, a tox or a 
squirreL 

VcKct A fabric woven from silk so that one side i&smooth arid one ^idc is "lurry" 
or piled. 

Wool - Cioth made from ^hccp or goat hair. 

The Podesfa 

"7/ liters \ a person 'hdi \ cu hat^ 
Semi hit}} fhrem^ an o/fuer f.^fSiutt' " 

In March o\ 13M. Mc-scr Amengo .Amcrnghi tirn'»ed in Florence to begin hi^ 
six'month term as podc^jEa. He tame from Pesaro. a abou^ 95 miles eait of 
Florofite on the Adriatic seacoast. He'd been highl> rcu^mcndcd. Even ^o, the 
new p- Jesta soon discovered jhat Florence was bia trouble. 

W hen he pre^yn^yd his papers to the JSignona. Amengo found thobc gentlemen 
seething with frustration. A fev^ days before, a voting lady had actually paraded 
into church in a dress with a nine-;"oot train The eMers were furiou'i Thev 
immediaielv passed even tuughcr laws again'^t fancv clothes. Stii!* the abuses 
continued "t^en our own wives laugh at ys/^ nnc old man complained. 

"Messer Amerigo." thundered a Signon wavmga ^hvct v"? rarvhmt;^/, "L-nii^rce 
our laws: lhafs what we"r^^ paying you for^ Make oiir u^-mcn -z..-^ up ihese 
wasteful, cmU insane fa^ihionsi" 



\^ jihci pohk' ^\m]t. \nirnjy:oiot>K the hst ni imm hh employer and looked 
jl over ti bt'gjn 

^ i^mm 'uai Hiii i^t^ar nujfi' than t^m} f'mz^r rini^s at ofhi' 

5. C hifar^^n ^a^^ ^-CiJf^ 'V^v tliOri ^ < A.-r uf, /■ thf^^ at a hn.i 

6, V/t**? "^^mr \tik iJf>u\-r 

S. ^^ ' f-j^rf ^i// /li'hlr^ ^fiiii i\t a^ fTfrrirf^ .^r lamtU 

I he hst nci^l on;inJ on ■\rnengo shook his bead and ^itgbcd. The iob v^ould bt^ 
thaik-ngL He'd beiter get !o wo^k. Siilutmg iKc t'M^r^. wish ^ "imart tiick o* hj^ 
^le^l^, Amerigo turned anti left the rtiom 

The nc\t dav, the nevv pode^ta i^^ued a ^^arnt:lg the ciJ>- Starting imme- 
iitatdv, the )a^fi forbidding fancv clothe:* ^^ould bo MriciK enforced. Hii officers 
^ould roam theciiv. kesTpingwatcK. ^nvoni- w^'anpg ouilav-ed doihmg v^ouid be 
repnried 

f in;.'> viouid rjuge Jr^^tn sO io4G lue or niore. (A fik^^Ied craf^^m^ln couid ea:n 
^boLii one lif?; 5 d^;. ) Sisii, the illegal garment v^ouid be ukcr; arid ruined 
v.ith the ci!> s lead v.-a] Ni> oni:. A^tiorigo thought, fj^ik lL^^;ll^ th^j nt-^h jTinnc^ 
fo! v.ini^ mIK fd^hioir Or ■^OLiid :ntjv'* 

*"Hi^^^ mdn> oik ndt r-- did c^tth ii.'dj>^"hc a^keJ hi^ t.-p y^cvr <j dd>^ 
Uter 

"\Si:lL ^lr . "" h-.^^r^ i]y: -^trj^ani 

^t^jii^ Iv^cnts""' Amefi^i? ^;-^lntJnuvd. " -\\ M) lir^ ap^cic. iUii\\ H^} lire Ihr; 
Sigri;>ri^ '^jlibe pitv.^ed Nol <in!\ v^:^tampout fane;- kiihionv.\^L-1iaisLMn:iU- 
th-; tit', te^j: 

■"Noi quite i<j mA'i-i . iir/'lhi: iiiliccr rnutivred 



"^^■eik exactiv none, ^^r,"" 
'1 said, T\acil> 

"I beard \^hat >ou sajd." the pode^ia inierrupted 'i lUfii can't behe^e my esf^. 
Whjti have been doing ail day? SltepingV" 

"No, iirl" protested the scrgean?. "But ihe\ re shpperv, sjri Juse this morning, 1 
.x3s\ciwomcinvvc'armgfoyrrottsofbtjitans, right do-v^n ihefront of htjrdresi. Isaid 
to her, 'Vou are \iearjngbuitons.'^vli me vour name so lean report vou.'She looks 
me iifiighi m jhe c>e: and sa>^. These aren't buttons. Sl'e, no buiionhoies, no 
loops. ihe>Ve siuds. Im allowed lo wear studs.' And off she flounces," 

"A mmuie laier/' the officer eontifiuecl. "I Homan vveannga cloak lineu' 
v^nh ermine No^^ J know ermine, sir. li\ white \\ith black flecks, and vcr\ soft. 
But thb ldd\ tells mc her clo^k h lined with sucklmg. 'What's a suckling?'! said. ! 
^ii^ realK bU>picious, sir. 'h's a common animal,' sav^j the !ad>. 'You're not going 
Xn report me for wearing common fur, are you?"' 

" A "iuckhng is dn\ ne^A-born anima!, >ou idiot." rephed Amin^^o. "Ncw-bnrn 
animals don^ have am fur yet " 

"Sorrj, sir" 

"i.ookl" -\merigo almost shouted. "Prom ntr^ on. don't e\en talk to them. Just 
write their names down and \M ^nd for thi-ir hu^band'i. Fd Hke to see ihem trv 
tho^^re phon> excu^^s on me." 

I niortuntticb,. Amerigo got hi^, wtsh Eight f^len reported lo the Pala^m the 
nc\t morning. The podesta grinned asi hi^ iictiir^^i likd inio the hearing chamber. 
"No'*^,"he thoucht, "we're getung somewhere." 

NiCloIo bodcfini,'' .A.iTicr*^.o addressed the Iir^^i man, "Three davfi ago* ai the 
hour of iiercc.\ our daughter Nicob^ i^as^cen ^earm^i^ dre^^^madeoftw opicces 
of ^lik. bound w^^h ^ass^e^. \V earing ^uch a dre^s again^E the law^ or;,ourcits " 

"B^gtiing>our pardon. podeMa."5oderim inicrriipted/'bui that i> nut po'^^^ible, 
J hiec da>^ a.^o. at the hour yf tierce, Nicoio^a v^a>*ii honi^ \^iih her mother." 

\i\ olTiccf sav- her in the pubhe street,'' >aid Amerigo firml}. 

M\ ^ir-jiher-ind m> ^on are here, pod^itrf The> wdl iv^car wiiat ! is true " 
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the I'nt* iKvjnbi:tl. ili^t ^n * she 



nUVd a JfL>H like ilui 

thini!^ ijnpri)vi ! he nc\i man cUtmcd wit(/ was luo old to \^tilk iri the str^?t't^ A 
trnfJ rirtih ^ >+\Uf r.vnJ ht^Ti ir= bt^i * - ns-^i^k-i t i^i^^tut }mJ an ^\tUbL 
t.\cr\oni; h..id \\ittlt;^^t.^ 

eiijmbLT.holdinehN ricjd "fK>\\ man> hn^jsdid >oucolleci?"lie4Hf.edchi;^?rfuih 
Amvn^o Uuikud up jnd moimed ' Ixacih none \-()A-E Ihsi onh ihmg i 




\Uirop..iUjn Mii^um or ■\r[ Harn^ Brisbane fJitk J und. fVtiiil of bu^t i^b ^^^) 

I. Whaisi^the Air^rigo was trying enfons^? 

1* Da any of the pictures of medieval FloKntine clothes ihaf vohf class collect^ 
show iHegsl ciethii^g? ^hicb Ofics? Wej^ of ihe fabrics yotir class found 

%s ^il tise nil^ IhcfnseN"^. WEst pr^Jt^ did Aiuenge Use to^rforc^ 



4. Why did Amerigo thmk woultfebe cbeyed? 



S» How did the people of Hoseaes avoid the laws? 

6* Most of Ihe peopk wh&^Hifce ihe anti-luxury were stylish young men 
andwomen.Female^w-S^s^rsdidjnotappsirin 
Why do you think this wasso? 

7- The quote at the lKgibmsgj3ftli;£ story Ava&fo^ 

FfDience*s anti-iuxuiy;Ss£/Soiiieojie, possibly one of Amerigo*j£ clerks* 
scribbled it there duriag^Sfepih^ntury. Do you think Amw igo woukiJiave 
sgFeed ^th this qudt^l^y.pf^A^hy not? 



A Letier io the Signoria 

Fnlorccmenl ui Moicnce*^ Uw^ a^din^l f*inc\ clnthmi: did noi impro\e In the 
middle ot hiH Term podc>t(i. Amerigo rt:csi\cd a kiUv iroin the Sjgnorui, 
"E\er\OTie ' \ Uiwn u>uVc dom^ an Awfi;! job." complamed the elder>, *'Our 
\M)mtrn ha\c Tic\trr been Iree to drei>^ ih'^v plcan^;." 

Put >our^t;h in AmerigijS poMUoit 1 heeii> ol Florence hired >oii [o enforce n^ 
law^. Bui no one m J loieneL- vuh cooperate with \ou In iact. mo^t Florentines 
v^em tn be working a^am^t >ou Now, thu^e ^atne FlorL-niine^ait' Lompiajriing tlui 
\o'j"re domi; a bad job! 

How \sould >ou aii^v^er the^e char^e^^ Write a tvpK to ih^j Sii:nona. Fir^t. 
J^plain v^h\ >ou think the iawsiigam^t lu%ur> arcn t v^^rkin^ U there ^omLlhm^ 
the mailer \^iih t[ie id\\^ ilK-fnsL-i\C!. * W ilYi thu \\ j\ il>e^ ic tnhireLd * A i!h pLopitN 
atutude^.' Inihe ^ee^^rid pa lagra ph. tcii Sij^nona *^hiiUou think the;, should do 
M make thc^v J4i\^^ Wt^rk Fsplain ihe [wi^om behind \ii^ur [ecci[riiii(;ndiitnjii^. 

V^c Do Bill Btiat Our Heads A^^ain^i \ Wail 

r i rom ii*C'^i;Ult- M.iif cla^^ \\riiie. uh*ir^ The ^^vneral opimon anout wh> 
Florence anli-!u\ur> iav^^ didn't ^^ofk* 

2. AiiiLiJi horn uu letters, hj* arv i^i^ ^ [j - » ^ KiVirnLridtitiun^ jh-'ul ^hat 
nhouid bv' done lo coneet thi pr<>hkm' 

3. ^me^^^o ^rntriiilN \\a^ a uai per^i'T- ^ hi^j ^er\tvi h ^l"^^cncc a^ p^^dv^ta tn \}^ 
alv*^ leiK u** h*'vv ihe av^ cider** re^pondvd to Ustii pi>d^"^ia^ knvM ' W cdo t>ut 
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beat ouf hcrfd-Siiiititn^t vta!l/*the> :iaid. **We ought loforgci about thcie laws 
dnd p-d\ dtUniiiJii lo mure impuruni mailtr^. The men ^ ho think these lawis 
arc importanLcan tr> to enforce them thems»clveb." Do you agree ^^ith ihe 
Signoria's decision? Why or why not? 

4, Subi liki: the ncUit^ai FIor5rn[iflt_v >oii"rt pjubdbU required lu ubc) ctriaiii 
Fule^ abnui clothing, at ieast v^hile j ouYe m school. L i the students at your 
^thool generalK obiv ihe^e rute^? \Vh\ or whj ftor^ 

5, In ^cticrftl, tth> do \oti ihink people obev h^^^ 

The Extra ingredient 

RenaissariCt Florence \vas bothered b> a conflki over clothes. The cii> ciders 
tried to settle this confllci b> using the la\v. Like Hammurabi, the> made rules to 
cortuol their subiecE5'beha\ior. Like the Greeks and the Englis^h, the> found 
processes b> which their rul ; could be applied. 

The Florentine Signoria wrote its first ^nu-luxurj law in I3?6. It parsed nine 
more\er^ions of this law over tht "next 250 vcars. None of them kept \>omin from 
wearing; fant) clothe?*- FtorenccMaw^and legal processes didn^ work. Thej didrA 
settle the conflict. 

A legal system needs something besides laws and procehbcs if it is lo ^^ork \>ell. 
Thi^ e^;ra ingi^idient can be described i^uite simpi) ds the abilii> to m^ikc people 
obe). This ability 1^ called anthorit\. 

The idtri u!,duihont> hrii iwu pans. It mdodc^ the nghi to gi^c orders, make 
decision;* and impose rulch. and iU^i ihjw tr to back up or etifurLV ihib right. No 
matter how good its laws or how just it^ ptoec^ses, a go\ernmcnt cannot makcils 
legal system work without the righumd-tho^powcr ol^uthonty, - — : 

Fl-i i. ^dfiipii , FikJi^^iK*. b Sigri^ija hi.id \hc u rrjakctr^^ic-* abj^*'i Jri^-i?. Th,? 
was part of ii^^ job as tbe cii\ "s main go\ernnieni The Signona didn't ha\e 
Enough po\MT Liiough nme. enough mone), enough pohce, enough interest 

It lacked auiboriu, 

AgiHernyneni ;an ^ct it^authtl^ll> m man) diftVrent wa\s. It canlnghten pj ^ple 

ti juizitiii d "j flit;. I ^lin bt » *v^*iftoi lu , ff eelj, ihL peupic s^ho 1j\ t 
undt-f II. Most pL'Lipie ^illirigl> obev laws whtch seem just or irt then best interei^ts. 
AUo, people maybe more obedient if they hav^sonicsayatiout the rules they must 
follow. 



Most legal s>stemj^ get their authoru> from a tombmation of these j^uurccj^. 
Some la^sarc withngij obc>cd. Obedience toothci.part^ofthc J^>&tcm is custom- 
ary. Others m^st be upheld with threats or force. 




A Balance of Power 

Florence "j^Signgrici had a number of problems ^ithauthorit}- In theory, it held 
the t;it> s governing power. In practice, people were often more lo^al and more 
obedient to rules set do\>n b> their emplo^er^. the Church, pohtical paftie;5. 
professional groups called guilds, or thetr families. 

, Regularjj, these gro'^ups were at cross-purposes with the»r go^ierniticni. The 
Signona olicn loii such conflictJ^. Weahh\ criminals went unpunished becaus^e the 
L-ii> couMn't overpower ihcit private armies. The citj co^ldnt stop feuds, liots, 
even civil wars. Other powers had lo restore peace. 

In our society, too. manv different authorities are at \^ork. What are the>? 
Working with the others in >pur, group, examine a ^ecEion of newspaper. Which 
people and organisations ha\e the right to make rules^ decisions and judgments? 
Which have the power to enforce that rjghi? Make a lisi of all the difTerent 
authorities vou can identify. Don't limit vourself to crime r^jports and the local 
news. What about business? Sports? The sotieis pagu? Who ha^ ihe authoritj to 
resoKe problems between nations? 
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